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Mother Beats the Band 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 


Deg SHERIDAN 

TUCKER SHERIDAN 
Moruer, Mrs. Sheridan 
SALLY SHERIDAN 
Farner, Mr. Sheridan 
PINEAPPLE 

Mrs. CALHOUN 
Mr. CaLHoun 
Corny CALHOUN 
Mrs. Briaes 
Mrs. Puripps 
Mrs. CoHEN 
Mrs. GALLAGHER 
Mrs. GRIMM 
Mrs. RiLtey 
Serrina: The Sheridan living room. 


The Krazy 
Kitchen Kadettes 


At Rise: Dre is supervising her 
brother, 'TucKER, in the moving of 
the living-room furniture. He staggers 
to center stage, almost bent double 
under an armchair, when she stops 
him. 

Dee: Hold it, Tuck! Hold it! I have 
a better idea. 


Tuck (Depositing armchair on floor with 
a thud, and draping himself over it): 
Better make up your mind, Sis. Re- 
member, you’re paying for this by 
the piece, not by the hour. 

Des: If we move the table where the 
sofa is, and the sofa where the table 
is, we might be able to put the arm- 
chair over in the corner and bring 
down the little gate-leg table from 
the den. 

Tuck: That will cost you thirty-seven 
cents extra plus twenty cents for 
the upstairs table, plus another 
twenty if I have to take it back. 
This operation is beginning to run 
into money. 

Dee: You let me worry about that. 

Tuck (Picking up chair again): O.K. 
You’re the boss. But I’m just warn- 
ing you so you'll not do any beefing 
when you get my bill. 

Des (As he starts to move the chair): 
Wait a minute! Wait a minute! 
We'll have to move Dad’s smoking 
stand. 





Tuck (Depositing chair): Where are 
we moving it? 

Des: It’s really a mouldy looking 
specimen. Let’s put it in the attic. 

Tuck: Oh no! Nothing doing. You 
get yourself another moving van! 
I’m not being a party to moving 
Dad’s smoking stand to the attic. 
I want to keep my happy home. 

Dee: Don’t be silly. I'll take all the 
responsibility. 

Tuck: Yeah? I’ve heard that one be- 
fore too! 

Deg: Oh, all right! If you’re going to 
be such a ninny, we'll leave it where 
it is. Now, come on! 

Tuck: Come on where? This chair’s 
heavy. Make up your mind. 

Dee: Oh dear! The upholstery is so 
faded. And look! That spot still 
shows where you spilled the ink. 


Tuck: My heart is bleeding! Posi- 


tively bleeding. Now where do you 
want it? 
Dee (Pointing): Over in that corner. 


(As he starts) No! Better take it 
back where it was in the first place. 
Oh dear! This room is positively 
impossible! 

Tuck (As he manewvers chair into place 
and flops into it): It never was im- 
possible before. You always said 
you liked this room. After all, you 
helped pick the color scheme. 

Dee: Yes, but that was ages ago. I 
don’t see why we don’t redecorate 
every year the way other people do. 
And you know, Tuck, we’re the only 
family in the block without a pic- 
ture window! 

Tuck: So what? Do you want me to 
knock out the side of the house? 


Derr: Don’t be crude! Now go bring 
the footstool over here. 


Tuck: Cost you a nickel. 


Des: It won’t cost me a cent. 
footstool goes with the chair. 

Tuck: Not in my book! The bargain 
was that I get paid by the piece. 
That footstool counts as one piece. 
Five cents or it stays where it is. 

Deer: But you can’t have the chair in 
one corner and the footstool clear 
across the room. 

Tuck: Five cents! 

Der: O.K. O.K. Five cents! 

Tuck (As he moves footstool): And re- 
member, you pay double if Mom says 
you have to put all this stuff back. 


Dee: Honestly, Tuck, you are dis- 
gusting. I never saw anyone so 
crazy over the almighty dollar. 

Tuck: Just thrifty, my girl! Just 
thrifty! It’s the American system 
of free enterprise. 

Des: What’s free about it, I’d like to 
know! 

Tuck: What I’d like to know is what 
you’re up to. You never took this 
much interest in housekeeping be- 
fore. 

Des: Haven’t you heard? 
having company. 

Tuck: Who? When? Who’s coming? 

Dee: The Calhouns 

Tuck: The Cal — who’s? 

Dee: The Calhouns. Mr. and Mrs. 
Worthington Calhoun . . . and son! 

Tuck: And son! You mean old Corny 
Calhoun up at school? 

Dee: Tucker Sheridan! Don’t you 
dare call him Corny. There’s nothing 
corny about him. He’s the coolest, 
smoothest .. . 


That 


We're 





Tuck: But that’s his name, stupid. 
Cornelius Calhoun. All the kids call 
him Corny. 

Des: Well, I don’t. 

Tuck: You mean you actually call 
him Cornelius? 

Der: Certainly. It’s such a distin- 
guished name, when you say it 
right . . . (Giving every syllable full 
value) Cor-ne-li-us! Cor-ne-li-us 
Calhoun! So aristocratic. Oh, 
Tuck, I’m so thrilled that he’s 
bringing his parents over tonight and 
I’m so anxious for everything to be 
just right. 

Tuck: Everything’s always all right, 
when we have company. Mom sees 
to that. 

Deer: Oh, sure, but this is different. 

Tuck: What do you mean, different? 

Der: The Calhouns are different. 
They’re .-. . well . . .they’re very 
important people. They live in 
Windsor Heights. They have a 
yacht. Mr. Calhoun has his own 
plane ... and... My goodness, 
Tuck, they even have a butler! 
Did you ever know anyone before 
who had a butler? 

Tuck: Nope! But then I never knew 
anyone who had leprosy either! 

Dee: Please be serious, Tuck. This 
visit is important to me. I want the 
Calhouns to like us. 

Tuck: They'll like us all right. We're 
a likable family. 

Dre (Doubtfully): Yes, I know. We're 
a likable family, but we certainly 
aren’t stylish, 

Tuck: Aw, who wants to be stylish? 

Dee: I do... just this once. I want 
you to get out of those awful dun- 
garees and force yourself into some 
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decent clothes. I want Sally to 
comb her hair and put on her taffeta 
dress. I want Dad to keep his shoes 
on all evening and not smoke that 
terrible pipe... and I want Mother... 

Moruer (Entering on last line): And 
what about Mother, Pet? Merciful 
goodness! What’s happened to the 
living room? 

Tuck: Lightning just struck, Mom. 
We’ve been blitzed by the Calhouns! 

Dee: Oh, Mother! You told me ages 
ago that I could invite Cornelius 
and his parents to call on us some 
evening. Well, they’re coming to- 
night. 

Moruer: How nice, dear. But... 
really, is all this necessary? 

Drs: Maybe not necessary, but you 
must admit it’s a big improvement. 
Doesn’t it look a hundred percent 
better? 

Morner: Ummm... I’m not sure 
yet. And I don’t know what your 
father will say about his arm chair. 
However, if you think the Calhouns 
will like it, I guess it will be all 
right with the rest of us. 

Des: If only I had a little more time. 
I could take down the drapes and 
we could have washed the curtains, 
and — Oh my goodness, Tuck! We'll 
have to take every stick of furniture 
out of this room and turn the rug. 

Tuck: You’re not talking to me, gal. 

Moruer: What on earth has gotten 
into you, Dee? 

Dre: But look, Mother! Just look! 
The moth hole shows with the sofa 
moved around this way. We’ll have 
to turn the rug so the hole goes 
under the sofa. 

Moruer: Nonsense! That moth hole’s 





no bigger than a pea. No one will 
notice it. 

Dee: But Mother! You don’t under- 
stand. These are the Calhouns who 
are calling. They’ve probably never 
even seen a moth hole. 

Tuck: Then it will do them good to 
see one. Even the Calhouns should 
know the facts of life. 

Dee: This is no laughing matter, 
Tuck. We positively can’t entertain 
the Calhouns in a living room where 
there’s a moth hole. 

Moruer: Aren’t you being a little in- 
tense about all this, dear? 

Des: Intense! Of course, I’m intense. 
Mother, you know how I’ve been 
raving about Cornelius Calhoun. All 
the girls are mad about him. And 
to think he’s bringing his parents 
to call on us! It’s... it’s the most 
fantastic thing that’s ever happened 
to me. 


Moruer: But, honey, is it worth get- 
ting so upset? ‘Yfou’ll be so excited 
you won’t be able to enjoy their 
Visit. 


Dee: I'll enjoy it all right, if I can 
just get this room to look respectable 
and if .. . Well, if the family will 
just act a little more civilized than 
usual. 

Moruer: Civilized? 

Dee: Oh, Mother, you know what I 
mean. You’re all the dearest family 
in the world, but ... well... 
you’re just not . . . just not... 

Tuck: Just not good enough for the 
Calhouns. 

Des: Tuck, I never said that. 

Tuck: But that’s what it adds up to, 
isn’t it? Well . . . phooie on the 
Calhouns! I don’t care how many 


moth holes we have in our rug. 
We’re just as good as any Calhoun 
that ever drew breath. 

Dee: Oh, dear, of course we are. I 
only meant... 

Mortuer: What did you mean, dear? 

Des: Honestly, Mother, I don’t know. 
I just want everything to be nice. 
I want the house to look nice. I 
want my family to look nice. 

Moruer (Putting her arm around Drg): 
I understand, dear. And don’t worry. 
We'll do you proud. Tuck, you skip 
upstairs and get your bath. Tl 
catch Sally as soon as she comes in 
and get her washed and pressed. 

Dee: And you'll wear your new voile, 
Mother? You look so sweet in that! 

Moruer: I’ll wear anything you say, 
dear. Now, run along, Tuck, 

Tuck: What about the moth hole? 

Moruer: Never mind about the moth 
hole. We can throw a scatter rug 
over it. Now get started, so Dad 
can have his shower when he gets 
home. 

Tuck: Heads up! 
(Exit) 

Due (Yelling): And be sure to put out 
clean towels when you’ve finished. 

Tuck (Popping head in doorway): I'll 
fold the dirty side in. That’s just 
as good. (Ezit) 

Dee: Honestly, Mother, how do you 
put up with that boy? 

Moruer: I don’t put up with him, 
dear. I simply couldn’t get along 
without him. You must admit he 
has a refreshing personality. 

Dez: Refreshing? Just plain fresh is 
my word for him. Oh my goodness! 
Look at this! (Points dramatically 
to door where fourteen-year-old SALLY 


I’m on my way. 








is entering. SALLY wears a pair of 
dirty coveralls and carries a large oil 
can. From her hip pocket hangs a 
large, much-used bandanna.) 

Sautty: Hi, Mom! Where do you think 
I’ve been? 

Des: From the looks of you, I’d say 
you’ve been in a coal mine. (With 
a screech as SALLY is about to flop 
into a chair) Not there! Not there! 
Mother, don’t let her sit in that 
chair. She’ll stick fast! 

Sautty: Well, listen to the Gestapo! 
Since when are you giving orders 
around here? 

Des: Now listen to me, Sally Sheridan! 

Moruer: Girls! Girls! Please, don’t 
argue. You’d better not sit down any 
place, Sally, till you’ve changed your 
clothes. | Where have you been, 
darling. 


Satty: Under Pineapple’s car! Hon- 


estly, Mother, it was simply great, 


and I mean great! All those nuts 
and bolts and wires! You just can’t 
imagine! And do you know where 
Pineapple’s going to take me next 
Saturday? 

Moruer: Where, dear? 

SaLLy: Right down into the grease pit 
over at the garage. He and the 
rest of the gang are coming over 
tonight, and we’re going to tear 
down that old engine Dad has in 
the cellar. 

Dee: Not tonight, Sally! Mother, 
that awful Pineapple boy can’t come 
over here tonight! 

Satty: And why not? What’s the 
matter with Pineapple? He’s teach- 
ing me to be a grease monkey. 

Der (Hurling herself into a chair): 


This is the pay-off! Why should I Moruer: I know I did, dear. 
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be afflicted with a sister who wants 
to be a grease monkey? Mother, 
you simply have to do something 
about her! 

Moruer: Don’t you think you’re get- 
ting too upset over this, Dee? 

Satiy: Over what? What’s going on 
around here? 

Moruer: It’s the Calhouns, Sally. 

Satty: What about them? Pineapple 
works for Mr. Calhoun. He says 
he’s a swell guy. 

Moruer: They’re coming over here 
tonight. 

Sauuy (Interrupting): Great! Mr. Cal- 
houn and Pineapple will have plenty 
to talk about. 

Des: Mother! Mother! 
understand, please. 
Moruer: I'll try, dear. Listen, Sally, 
this visit is important to your sister. 
She wants everything to be especially 
nice and she wants us to look and 

act our best. 

Satty: O.K. Ill cooperate. I'll 
change to my new jeans and put on 
that plaid shirt she gave me for 
Christmas. 

Des (Moaning): Jeans! A plaid shirt! 

Moruer: No, dear, jeans and a plaid 
shirt are out! I want you to wear 
your taffeta dress with a crinoline. 

Satty: But Mother, I can’t work in 
the cellar with the gang in my 
taffeta dress! 

Moruer: I really think you should call 
off the gang meeting for tonight, 
Sally. 

Satty: But, Mother, you said the 
Junior Mechanics could work in our 
cellar any time. You gave it to us 
as our headquarters. 


Make her 


But, 





please, call them off, just for to- 
night. This party should be strictly 
family. 

Satity: O.K. But can’t I even have 
Pineapple? He’s practically family. 

Des: That’s just the trouble. We 
don’t want people to think we’ve 
adopted him. 

Moruer: Dee, keep quiet. I’ll handle 
this. Now you go upstairs, Sally, 
and call the gang. You can ex- 
plain how things are. They’ll un- 
derstand. 

Satiy: Well, I hope so. (Exits) 

Dee: Sometimes I can hardly believe 
Sally and I are even distantly re- 
lated. She is so revolting! 


Moruer: Don’t ever let me hear you 
use that word again in talking about 
your sister — even in fun! 

Dee: I’m sorry, Mother, but I just 
don’t understand Sally. 

Moruer: You mean you just don’t 


appreciate her. She’s a wonderful 
youngster, Dee, and that gang of 
hers is a fine bunch of teen-agers. 
Dee: But do they have to live here? 
Moruer: They need a decent place for 
a hangout, Dee. As long as those 
Junior Mechanics want to work in 
our cellar — hammer and saw, take 
things apart, put them together 
again — your father and I are happy 
to have them. 
Dee: But what about me? 
have some rights too? 
Moruer: Of course, you do, dear. 
And I want this to be a happy even- 
ing for you. Now come along. 
(Phone rings and DEE grabs it.) 
Der (At phone): Hello? Yes, yes, 
she’s here, Mrs. Briggs. What? Oh, 
my goodness! Not tonight! (With 


Don’t I 


hand over phone.) Mother, it’s Mrs. 
Briggs . . . Something about the 
Krazy Kitchen Kadette Practice. 

Moruer: Oh my! Let me talk to her. 
(At phone) Hello, Mrs. Briggs. Yes, 
I know, but I must admit I had 
forgotten this was the night... . 
Why certainly! ... Yes, I know we 
need the practice. 

Dex (Making frantic motions): Mother, 
not tonight! You can’t have them 
tonight. 

Moruer (At phone): Well, I was won- 
dering if we could practice a bit 
earlier this evening . . . You can? 
... When? .. . That will be fine. 
Very well, Mrs. Briggs. I’ll expect 
you ... Thanks for calling. (Hangs 
up) 

Dee: Mother! You can’t. You simply 
can’t have that awful band practice 
here tonight. 

Moruer: I couldn’t get out of it, Dee. 
But they’re coming early. 

Dex (Interrupting): I don’t care! I 
think it’s terrible for you to have 
those horrible old women here when 
the Calhouns are coming! 

Moruer: Dee! What’s come over you? 
Those horrible old women, as you call 
them, are my Golden Age Club. 
This Kitchen Band is their greatest 
interest in life at the moment. I 
wouldn’t think of disappointing 
them, not even for your Calhouns. 
After all elderly people need to have 
fun too. 

Dee: Mother, you just don’t under- 
stand! 

Moruer: You are the one who needs 
to understand, dear. The Calhouns 
are just people — very nice people — 
but just people. And my Kitchen 





Kadettes are just people too. You 
can’t make over the whole human 
race just because the Calhouns are 
coming. 

Dee: But Mother! Those Krazy 
Kitchen Kadettes are so awful! I’d 
be so ashamed if the Calhouns should 
run into them! 

Moruer: Then you’d have to be 
ashamed of me too, Dee, because 
I’m their leader. 

Dre: Mother, I didn’t say I was 
ashamed of you . . ever! 

Moruer: Well, it seems to me you’re 
ashamed of your whole family in 
one way or another. 

Des: I’m not, Mother! Honestly, I 
am not! It’s just that you do such 
weird things! 

Moruer: Like what, for example? 


Dee: Well, like ... Oh, Mother, why 
can’t you play cards and go to re- 
ceptions and luncheons and be on 
committees? Why do you have to 
organize such crazy things as those 
Kitchen Kadettes, and the Junior 
Mechanics, and the... 


MorueEr: Those people need me, Dee. 
And I need them. I wish you could 
understand. (FATHER enters carrying 
a very large carton which he drags 
into the middle of the floor.) 

Fatuer: Hello, everybody! 
Tuck? 

Drs and Moruer: What do you have? 
Whats in the box? 

Faruer: The peanuts! They came this 
afternoon. The Express Company 
called. 

Dex: Peanuts? What peanuts? 

Moruer: Oh, I forgot to tell you, dear. 
They’re for my Girl Scout Troop. 


Where’s 


We're selling them. This is Peanut 
Week, you know. 

Fatuer: Where’s Tuck? I want him 
to help me put up the sign. 

Mornuer: He’s upstairs dressing. 

Dee: What sign? What sign are you 
putting up, Dad? 

Fatuer: I left it out on the porch. 
It’s the sign that came with the 
peanuts. Your mother wants it on 
the front gate. 

Deer: A sign on our front gate? 
my heavens! What does it say? 

FatHER (Shouting): Tuck! Tuck! 
Come on down. I need help. 

Tuck (Offstage): O.K., Dad. Be there 
in a jiffy. 

Dee: Mother, what does this sign say? 

Moruer: Nothing much, dear. It’s 
just about the peanuts. 

Des: I insist on knowing what it says. 

FatuEr (Chuckling): It’s kind of cute. 


Oh 


It says, ‘Follow the Squirrels! Get 
Your Peanuts Here!” 
Dee: And you mean to tell me you’re 
putting that sign on our front gate? 
Morner: Now, darling, don’t be so 
upset. 


DeE (Screaming): 
wouldn’t be upset! 
Calhouns think? 

FatuHer: What about the Calhouns? 

Moruer: Oh, nothing, dear. They’re 
just dropping by this evening. 

Fatuer: Great! We ought to be able 
to sell them a bale of peanuts. Your 
Girl “Sprouts” will be stopping here 
for their quotas tonight, Mother, so 
you and Dee had better separate 
them into packs. 

DEE (Sinking into chair): Not tonight! 
Not tonight! 


Upset! Who 
What will the 





Tuck (Entering): Hi, Pop. Where’s 
this job you have for me? 

Faruer: Out front, son. You and I 
are going to put up a sign. Come 
along. 

Tuck: O.K. (As he exits) And don’t 
worry about the towels, Sis. I put 
the clean side out! 

MorueEr (Stands for a minute watching 
Der who is sobbing bitterly): Dee, 
child, listen tome. You’re making a 
mountain out of a molehill. The 
sign will hardly show at all. After 
all, it isn’t a neon sign. It’s really 
just a small placard, quite neat and 
attractive. 

Des: I don’t care what it is. The whole 
thing is disgusting. Now those hor- 
rible little Girl Scouts will be tramp- 
ing in and out all evening. 

Moruer: Listen, dear. I'll get Tuck 
to take the peanuts down in the 
recreation room and the girls can 
come to the back door. 

Dex (Wailing): But that awful kitchen 
band! 

Moruer: We're having the rehearsal 
early, I told you. I’ll have them in 
and out before the Calhouns make 
their appearance. I promise you. 

Des: There isn’t time. 

Moruer: Yes, there is. Mrs. Briggs is 
rounding up the band and bringing 
them over before dinner. I’ll cut 
the rehearsal short, we can have a 
bite to eat, and we'll all be sitting 
here as cool as cucumbers when the 
Calhouns call. 

Dee: It will never work! Never! All 
those Girl Scouts and those peanuts! 

Moruer: Now don’t worry. I'll take 
care of everything. Why don’t you 
go upstairs and supervise Sally? 
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Maybe she needs help with her hair 
and you have such a way with it. 

Dee (Wearily): Very well. But, 
Mother, I’m warning you . . . (Door- 
bell rings.) I’d better leave. I can’t 
stand any more shocks. 

Moruer: Don’t worry, dear. Every- 
thing will be under control. (Kitchen 
Kadettes enter. Each one plays some 
sort of kitchen instrument in which 
is placed a kazoo or comb. The size 
of the band depends on stage space and 
how many players are available.) 

Moruer: Oh, good evening, girls. I’m 
so glad you came early. 

Mrs. Briecs: We just couldn’t wait, 
Mrs. Sheridan. Could we, girls? 

ALL: No indeed! 

Mrs. Puipps: We have a surprise for 
you. 

Moruer: A surprise? for me? 

Mrs. Couen: We do hope you'll like 
it. Go ahead, Mrs. Gallagher. You 
make the speech. 

Mrs. GALLAGHER (Steps forward, hold- 
ing dress box): With pleasure. Mrs. 
Sheridan, you’ve been so good to us 
and we’ve enjoyed ourselves so much 
that we want you to have this token 
of our proud esteem and fond appre- 
ciation. (They all applaud as Mrs. 
GALLAGHER hands dress box to 
Moruer.) 

Moruer: I can’t imagine what in the 
world it could be. 

ALL: Open it! Open it! (Moruer 
opens box which contains a bright- 
colored cape, a very tall drum major’s 
hat and a baton.) 

Moruer: This is a surprise. 
I’m overcome. 

Mrs. ConENn: We want you to be the 
best dressed leader in the District! 


Why, 





Mrs. Ritey: Put it on. We want to 
see how it becomes you. (MorHEr 
puts on cape and hat amid exclama- 
tions of pleasure from the Kitchen 
Kadettes.) 

Moruer: I really don’t know what to 
say, ladies. This is really wonderful. 

Mrs. Briaes: It’s you who are won- 
derful, Mrs. Sheridan. I was just 
saying to the rest of the girls, I’ve 
never had such a good time in my 
whole life as I’ve had since you 
started the Kitchen Kadettes. 

Au: And that goes for all of us. (Tuck 
and FATHER enter.) 

Farner: Well, the sign’s up. 

Tuck: And it looks neat. 

Farner: Good evening, ladies. 

Tuck: What’s that you have on, Mom? 

Moruer: That’s my new uniform, 
Tuck. The Kadettes gave it to me 
to wear at the district competition. 

Fatuer: You cut quite a figure in 
that, Nora. 

Tuck: Say, that’s real George, Mom! 
Come on, Dad. Let’s get these 
peanuts organized. 

Fatuer: You ladies go right ahead 
with your rehearsal and don’t mind 
us. We're going to separate these 
peanuts into packs and take them 
down in the recreation room. 

Moruenr: Shall we line up and try our 
first number, girls? Where’s Mrs. 
Edmonds? 

Mrs, Grimm: She and Mrs. Hall 
couldn’t come. They both have 
terrible colds. 

Morner: Oh dear! Now we won’t 
have a pianist and we’re missing a 
funnel player. 

Mrs. Grioo (Placing instrument made 
out of a funnel on the table): I 


brought Mrs. Hall’s instrument 
along just in case she turned up at 
the last minute. (Sauiy and Dre 
enter. Sauiy is wearing the taffeta 
dress.) 

Moruer: How about you, Sally? Will 
you play for us? We’re doing “I 
Get So Lonely”’ as our first number. 

Satiy (Going to piano): Sure, Mom. 
I'll help you out. 

Dee (Looking with horror at her mother’s 
uniform): Mother, what on earth 
do you have on? Don’t you realize 
it’s almost six o’clock? 

Moruer: Sh! Not so loud. Go set 
the table and we'll eat as soon as 
we've finished. (DEE exits.) 

SaLiy (At piano): Come on, let’s go! 
(Band plays any popular song of 
hillbilly variety.) 

Moruer: That was fine, ladies. But 
let’s try it again and take it a little 
faster. One...two...three... 
Go! (In the midst of number, the 
three CatHouns enter followed by 
PINEAPPLE. They stand in doorway 
and applaud at end of number. DEBE 
enters on applause. As she sees 
CaLHouns, she appears on the verge 
of apoplexy.) 

Dee: Cornelius! Mrs. Calhoun! 

Satty (With crash on piano keys): 
Pineapple! Where did you come 
from? 

Des: Cornelius! You said eight-thirty! 

Mrs. CatHoun: You really must ex- 
cuse us, barging in like this, Mrs. 
Sheridan. But I couldn’t wait 
another minute! 

Moruer: This is a surprise, Mrs. Cal- 
houn. I don’t believe you folks have 
met my family. (Greetings are ex- 
changed all around.) 





Mr. CatHoun (Jo Mrs. Catnoun): 
Go ahead, Charmaine, and tell the 
folks why we’re here. 

Mrs. CatuHoun: We're here because 
we’ve just had the most wonderful 
news in the world. Mrs. Sheridan, 
you’ve really put our town on the 
map! And as president of our local 
Golden Rule Club I couldn’t wait 
to come over and give you the news! 

Moruer: Oh dear! What have I done 
now? 

Mrs. Catuoun (Laughing): What have 
you done? Really, Mrs. Sheridan, 
you are the most modest woman in 
the world. (Opening bag and pro- 
ducing a telegram which she reads 
with the aid of a lorgnetie.) Listen 
to this citation! ‘Mrs. Sheridan, 
because of your character and 
achievements as a wife and mother, 
because of the high moral character 


of your children, because of your 
courage, patience and devotion in 
the home, because of your under- 
standing and sense of social re- 
sponsibility, you have been selected 
by the Mothers’ Committee of the 


Golden Rule Foundation as the 
Moruer OF THE YEAR! (There is a 
burst of applause and shouts of con- 
gratulations from the Kitchen Ka- 
dettes. ) 

Moruer (Jn complete astonishment): 
The, what? 

Mrs. Catyoun: The Mother of the 
Year! (Coming forward and shaking 
hands) 1 congratulate you, Mrs. 
Sheridan, and I am proud to know 
such a truly wonderful woman. 

Moruer: But I don’t understand . . . 

Satiy (Throwing her arms around her 
mother): Golly, Mom, I always knew 


you were the most wonderful mother 
in the whole U.S.A., but this proves 
it! 

Mr. Catuoun (Shaking hands with 
Moruer): Congratulations are in 
order, Mrs. Sheridan. It is a great 
honor and I know you deserve it. 
All the community work you have 
done, the interest you have shown 
in young and old! It’s truly re- 
markable. Pineapple here never gets 
done talking about the Junior Me- 
chanics, and how you’ve given them 
a place to work and put up with 
their noise and confusion. 

PINEAPPLE (Moving forward to shake 
hands): And I mean it, Mrs. Sheri- 
dan! Gosh, some of those fellows in 
Junior Mechanics never had any 
place for a workshop or never knew 
what fun they could have at home till 
they started coming here. 

Sautty: Why, Pineapple. That was a 
wonderful speech. 

PINEAPPLE: I’m glad to have the 
chance to make it, Sally. I might 
have missed the whole occasion if it 
hadn’t been for the rattle in the 
rear-end of Mr. Calhoun’s car. I 
rode along over here to listen for it 
and I found it. It’ll only take a half 
an hour to fix it when I get the car 
back to the garage. 

Cornetius (Shaking hands): Con- 
gratulations, Mrs. Sheridan. Anyone 
who knows your three kids, knows 
you’re a pretty swell mother. 

Fatuer: Well, Nora, I guess it’s my 
turn to make a speech, but I think 
I’ll have to make mine later. I’m 
sort of dumbfounded myself. 

Tuck: Me too, Mom. But I think 
it’s swell. 





Dee: Oh, Mother . . . I don’t know 
what to say... 

Moruer: And neither do I, Dee. My 
goodness! I haven’t been this 
flustered since the day I got married. 
Let me find chairs for everybody. 

Mr. Catuoun: No, indeed, Mrs. 
Sheridan. We can’t stay. Charmaine 
was so excited when she got the 
telegram, she insisted on coming 
right over. And this evening, we 
want you and your whole family to 
be our dinner guests. I know we 
were coming over here later, but in 
view of such a tremendous occasion, 
I suggest we do the celebrating. How 
about it? 

Moruer: Thank you. 
lighted. 

Cornetivus: I have some new records 
I want you to hear after dinner, 
Dee. Sally and Tuck will like them 
too. 

Mrs. Catuoun: If Pineapple can tear 
himself away from those Junior 
Mechanics for one evening, maybe 
he’d like to join us. 

PINEAPPLE: Thanks, Mrs. Calhoun. 
That would be swell. But I’ll have 
to fix that rear-end rattle first. 

Mr. Cauuoun: Then we’d better take 
the car down to the garage right now. 
Goodbye, Mrs. Sheridan. We'll ex- 
pect you about seven. And before 
I leave I want to tell you how happy 
we are that Corny is a welcome 
visitor in your home. 

Fatuer: Thank you, Mr. Calhoun. 
He’s a fine boy. We all enjoy him. 

Mr. Catyoun (70 Mrs. CaLHoun 
who has picked up funnel instrument 
and is fingering it wistfully): Coming, 
Charmaine? 


We'd be de- 


Mrs. CatnHoun: Would you mind 
waiting for me in the car a few 
minutes, dear? I used to play one of 
these things in college, and I’d just 
love to have a go at it, if Mrs. 
Sheridan wouldn’t mind. 

Moruer: We’d love it, Mrs. Calhoun. 
We just happen to be short a funnel 
player at the moment. 

Mrs. Catnoun: I might be a bit rusty, 
but I used to blow a mean funnel 
in my time. 

Fatuer: Tuck and I will see you out 
to your car, Mr. Calhoun. I’d like 
you to take a look at the sign we 
just put on the gate. Coming with 
us, Dee? 

Des: Not right now, Dad. I’m going 
to help Mother get these peanut 
packs ready for her Girl Scouts. If 
Mom is the Mother of the Year, 
it’s high time I started acting like 
her daughter. I want her to be as 
proud of me as I am of her... . and 
believe me, she’s something to live 
up to. (Tuck, Mr. SHeripan, Mr. 
CatHoun, Corny and PINEAPPLE 
exit. Dex starts to unpack the peanut 
carton.) 

Moruer (7'0 Kitchen Kadettes): Well, 
ladies, what shall it be? 

Mrs. GALLAGHER: Let’s make it, “For 
She’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” Come 
on, gals, let’er rip! (Curtain closes 
as Kitchen Kadettes play the sug- 
gested number. During number, DEE 
stands beside her mother and MoruER 
gives DEE a hug with her free arm as 
she directs the band.) 


THE END 


(For Production Notes, see next page) 
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Moruer Beats THE BAND 

Characters: 5 male; 10 female; female extras 
to be additional Krazy Kitchen Kadettes, 
if desired. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Tuck 
wears blue jeans at the beginning of the 
play. He later appears in a suit. Dee wears 
an attractive party dress. Sally wears a 
a of dirty coveralls for her first. entrance. 

he later appears in a dressy taffeta dress. 
The Krazy Kitchen Kadettes wear bright- 
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Beatrice and Benedaick 


adapted from Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Nothing 
by Margaret Mantle 


Characters 

ANNOUNCER 

BENEDICK, a soldier 

BEATRICE, a lady of Messina 

Hero, lady of Messina and cousin to 

Beatrice 

Ursuta, Hero’s friend 

Don Pepro, another friend 

BEFORE RisE: ANNOUNCER appears on 
the apron of the stage and holds up 
his hands for silence. 


ANNOUNCER: From _ Shakespeare’s 


Much Ado About Nothing we pre- 
sent one of the subplots which is 
a complete play in itself. The story 


concerns Beatrice, a lady who scorns 
all men, and Benedick who says he 
will always remain a_ bachelor. 
Whenever Beatrice and Benedick 
meet, their conversation is composed 
of insults. This situation makes their 
friend, Don Pedro, suggest a wager. 
“Suppose,”’ says Don Pedro, “that 
I should make Beatrice and Benedick 
love each other.” “If you can do 
that,”’ Ursula replies, “you can do 
anything.” 

Now let us join Don Pedro, Ur- 
sula, and their friend, Hero, in a 
lovely garden in Messina. They 
await Benedick, who has just re- 
turned from war, and they secretly 
hope Beatrice will come along, to 
start a verbal battle with Benedick. 
I take you to a garden in Messina. 


* * * * 


Time: Long ago. 

Serrina: A garden in Messina. 

Ar Rise: Don Pepro, Ursuna, and 
Hero are seated in the garden, talking. 

Don Pepro (Reading a letter): I learn 
from this letter that Benedick of 
Padua comes this day, perhaps this 
very moment, to Messina. Me- 
seems he hath returned victor. 

Ursuta (Smiling): Signior Benedick? 
He is a most pleasant gentleman. 

Hero: That he is, and a wit, withal. 

Don Pepro: But neither pleasant nor 
good to your fair cousin Beatrice 
who scorns all men. 

Hero: There is a kind of merry war 
betwixt Benedick and Beatrice. They 
never meet but there’s a skirmish of 
wit between them. 

Ursuta: A war of insults! 

Don Pepro (Interrupting): Hush, ’tis 
Beatrice. (As Brarrice enters, they 
try to look as if they had not been just 
talking of her.) 

Hero: Good day, fair cos. As you 
were coming hither, we were speak- 
ing of — (Pauses to look significantly 
at the others) — of Signior Benedick. 

Beatrice (With pride and scorn in her 
voice): Not Benedick of Padua? He 
is no less than a stuffed man. 

Hero: Why, how say you? 

Beatrice: He hath no manner, no wit, 
no constancy. He hath every week 
a new sworn brother. He wears his 
faith but as the fashion of his hat; 
it ever changes with the next style. 





Don Pepro (Defensively): He returns 
victor. What say you to that? Is 
he not an excellent soldier? 

Beatrice (Sarcastically): I pray you, 
how many hath he killed in these 
wars? How many hath he killed, 
for indeed I promised to eat all of 
his killing. 

Hero: Faith, cos, you tax Signior 
Benedick too much; but he'll be 
meet with you, I doubt it not. 

Beatrice: ’Tis of no matter to me! 

Don Pepro: I see, Lady, the gentle- 
man is not in your books. 

Beatrice: No, he is not! If he were, 
I would burn my study. (BENEDICK 
enters. BEATRICE turns away in- 
differently, while the others greet 
BENEDICK. ) 

Don Pepro: Greetings, my lord. 

Hero: Thou art a hero. 

Ursu.a: Come, tell of thy bravery. 

’ BEeatrice (Pretending to notice him for 


the first time): Ah, Signior Benedick, 
is it? 


BENEDICK: What? My dear Lady Dis- 
dain, are you still living? 

Beatrice: Yes, and that to your dis- 
pleasure. 

BENEDICcK: It is true I am loved of all 
ladies, only you excepted. 

Beatrice: A dear happiness to me. I 
had rather hear my dog bark at a 
‘crow than a man swear he loves me. 

Benepick: May the gods keep your 
ladyship still in that mind, so some 
gentleman or other shall escape a 
scratched face. 

Beatrice: Scratching could not make 
it worse, if it were such a face as 
yours. 

BENeEpICcK: I wish my horse had the 
speed of your tongue. But keep your 


way. Though I am loved by all 
ladies, truly I love none. Love shall 
not transform me into an oyster. 
One woman is fair, another wise, 
another good, yet I care not. Till 
perfection be in one woman, no 
woman will interest me. (He ezits.) 

Hero (To Beatrice): By my troth, 
cos, thou wilt never get thee a hus- 
band, if thou be so shrewd of thy 
tongue. 

BEATRICE: I am on my knees in thanks 
every morning that I have no hus- 
band. Men are deceivers ever! 

Hero: Such thoughts do no good. 
Some day, your father will choose 
you a husband. 

BEATRICE: It may be my cousin’s duty 
to say ‘Father, as it please you,” 
but it is my way to say “Father, as 
it please me.’’ For hear me, cos, it 
goes thus: first the wooing, then the 
wedding, then repenting. (She exits.) 

Don Pepro: By my troth, a spirited 
lady! 

Ursuta: Yet she cannot endure to 
hear tell of a husband. 

Don Pepro: Yet she were an excellent 
wife for Benedick. 

Hero (Laughing heartily, almost un- 
able to speak): A wife for Benedick? 
How sayest thou? Beatrice and 
Benedick? (Laughs again) 

Ursuta: If they were but a week 
married, they would talk themselves 
mad. (All laugh, as if they will never 
stop.) 

Don Pepro: What wouldst thou say, 
Hero, should I undertake one of 
Hercules’ labors, which is, to bring 
Signior Benedick and the Lady 
Beatrice into a mountain of affection 
for each other? 








Ursuxa: If you can do that, you can 
do anything! (Ursuna and Hero 
laugh.) 

Don Prpro: Nay, but serious. I 
would have it a match, and mean to 
fashion it. Will you give me your 
assistance? 

Hero: If you can do this, Cupid is 
no longer an archer. Don Pedro has 
taken his place. 

Don PeEpro (Impatiently): Pray, be 
serious. I have a plan. I shall give 
you directions. First we must fetch 
Benedick here, on some pretext or 
other, to loiter in the garden yonder. 

Hero: As you command, Don Pedro. 
Ursula, find Benedick. Tell him 
the — er — yes, tell him the Prince 
would confer with him on yonder 
bench, and to wait there till the 
Prince doth appear. That should 
bring him forthwith. 

Ursuta: As you say, 
(URSULA exits.) 

Don Prpro: Ha! Now shall we see 
how a man shall, after he hath 
laughed at such folly, become the 
argument of his own scorn and fall 
in love. 

Hero: What is your intention? 

Don Perpro: Watch, I pray you, for 
soon the man who has sworn he will 
ever be a bachelor will be making 
plans to marry. 

Hero: But how? Come, tell me. 

Don Pepro: Follow my lead in con- 
versation. We will begin by a dis- 
course on the strange malady of 
Beatrice, and you shall discover 
the plan as we go. When I ask a 
question, give fair answer. Mind 
well what lead I give, and follow. 
Ah, here comes Benedick. Talk on, 


my Lady. 
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talk on, the fowl sits. (BENEDICK 
enters, sits on bench downstage left. 
He does not see Don PEpRo or HERO.) 

Hero (Making Brenepick hear her): 
’Tis the strangest thing. 

Don Pepro: I cannot believe it. You 
say your cousin Beatrice is in love 
with Signior Benedick? This can- 
not be true. I did never think that 
lady would love any man. 

Hero: No, nor I either. But most 
wonderful that she should so dote 
on Benedick whom she outwardly 
seems to abhor. (When BENEDICK 
hears his own name, he pays closer 
attention.) 

Don Pepro: Is it possible? Surely you 
are jesting. 

Hero: No, my lord. Beatrice loves 
Benedick with a wild affection. 

Don Pepro: Maybe it is pretense. 
Maybe she doth but counterfeit. 

Hero: Counterfeit? There was never 
counterfeit of passion as she knows it. 

Don Pepro: Why, what are the effects 
of this love she but hides in scorn? 
(BeNEpIcK leans forward, to hear 
better as Don PEpRO speaks in an 
aside to Hero.) Hook well, this fish 
will bite. 

Hero: What effects, 


M’lord! (Groan- 
ing) Oh, how to describe them. 

Don Pepro: You amaze me. I would 
have thought her spirit had been 
invincible against all assaults of 
affection. 

Hero: Even I would swear it had, 


especially against Benedick. (All 
through this scene, BENEDICK shows 
surprise.) 

Don Pepro (Aside to Hero): He hath 
taken the infection. Hold it up. 
(Louder, so that Benepick can hear) 





Hath Beatrice made her love known 
to Benedick? 

Hero: No, of course not, and says she 
never will. That’s her torment. 
Shall I, says she, that have so often 
encountered him with scorn, now 
write to him that I love him? 

Don Pepro (Sadly): ’Tis tragic. 

Hero (Speaking very slowly for BENE- 
pick): Nay, thatis notall. She’ll be 
up twenty times at night writing a 
letter. When ’tis finished, she tears 
it into a thousand pieces. Then she 
falls to her knees, sobs, beats her 
heart, tears her hair, and cries, “Oh, 
sweet Benedick, give me patience.” 

Don Pepro: Doth she indeed? ’Tis 
serious. She may die of grief. 

Hero: That she may. It were well if 
Benedick could know. He must be 


told by another, if Beatrice will not 
tell him. 
Don Pepro: To what purpose? 


Hero: Thou’rt right. He would but 
make sport of it, and torment poor 
Beatrice. 

Don Pepro (Outraged): If he should, it 
were better to hang him. (BENE- 
pick feels his neck, and shudders.) 
Yes, hanged! She’s an excellent 
sweet lady. 

Hero: And exceedingly wise. 

Don Pepro: In everything but loving 
Benedick. (BENEDICK ts indignant.) 

Hero: I sorrow for Beatrice, being both 
her cousin and friend. 

Don Pepro: I would she loved me. 
I pray you, tell Benedick of this, 
and hear what he will say. 

Hero: Never. 

Don Pepro: That may be wise. 
Benedick has a contemptible spirit. 
(Benepick half-draws his sword, as 
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if he would challenge Don PEDRO) 

Hero: He doth have a good outward 
appearance. (BENEDICK pushes the 
sword back and straightens his shoul- 
ders proudly.) 

Don Pepro: He shows some sparks 
that are like wit. He is valiant. 

Hero: But contemptible, withal. 

Don Pepro: I pity your cousin. Why 
do we not seek Benedick, and tell 
him of her love? 

Hero: Nay, never. 
love, first. 

Don Pepro: I love Benedick well, and 
wish he could examine his feelings. 

Hero: There is no hope. Come, my 
lord, let us walk and chat of happier 
things. (They walk towards right and 
talk in asides.) If he does not dote 
upon Beatrice, I will never trust 
my expectation. 

Don Pepro (Happily): You did won- 
drous well. Now, let the same net 
be spread for Beatrice. First I will 
send Ursula to thee. Then I will 
find the Lady Beatrice, whisper in 
her ear, and tell her that Hero and 
Ursula walk in the orchard, and that 
the whole discourse is of her. I 
will say I overheard, and bid her 
steal into the bower, there to hide 
herself and listen. 

Hero: The plan is perfection. The 
sport will be when Beatrice and 
Benedick hold one opinion of each 
other’s dotage. (They leave, laughing 
at this great joke.) 

Benepick (Rising): This can be no 
trick, the conference was so sadly 
borne. They must have the truth 
of it, for it was her cousin said so. 
(Enraged) They seem to pity the 
lady for loving me. They dare to 


Let her die of 





censure me. They say I am too 
proud to love. (Sadly) They say 
she will die rather than admit her love 
for me. (Pause) She must not die. 
This love must be requited. Though 
I did never think to marry, surely 
opinion may alter. They say the 
lady is fair. "Tis true. They say 
she is wise. That I can readily 
prove: she loves me. (BENEDICK 
exits left, as Hero and Ursvuta. enter 
from right.) 

Hero: Now, Ursula, when Beatrice 
comes, our talk must be only of 
Benedick. When I name him, let 
it be your part to praise him more 
than ever man did merit. My talk 
to thee will be how Benedick is sick 
in love with Beatrice. Thus will 
Cupid’s crafty arrow wound with 
hearsay. (Aside) Now, begin! For 
look where Beatrice comes to hear 
our conference. (BEATRICE enters 
and goes down left to bench.) 

Ursuta (Aside): The pleasantest 
angling is to see the fish devour the 
bait. Let us angle for Beatrice who 
is couched in the woodbine. 

Hero (Aside): Let us go near her, 
that her ear lose nothing of the false 

. sweet bait we lay for it. (Louder, so 
BEATRICE may hear) Nay, truly, 
Ursula, she is too disdainful. Her 
spirits are wild as haggards of the 
rock. 

Ursuta: But are you sure that Bene- 
dick loves Beatrice so entirely? 


Hero: So says the Prince and my 
betrothed. 


Ursvuta: Did you tell Beatrice? 


Hero: They begged me to acquaint her 
with it, but I persuaded them if 


they loved Benedick never to let 
Beatrice know. 

Ursuta: Why? Don’t you think the 
gentleman worthy of Beatrice? 

Hero: Nature never framed a woman’s 
heart of prouder stuff than that of 
Beatrice. Disdain and scorn ride 
sparkling in her eyes. She cannot 
love (BEATRICE is indignant), nor 
take affection. She is so self-en- 
deared. (Brarrice is furious.) If 
she knew of his love, she would make 
sport of it. 

Ursuta: How true. I never yet saw 
a man, however wise, how noble, 
how young, how handsome, but she 
would spell him backward. If fair, 
she called him womanly; if tall, a 
lance ill-headed; if short, an agate 
vilely cut; if speaking, a weather 
vane; if silent, a block. 

Hero (Sighing): If I should speak, 
she would only mock me. Therefore 
let Benedick, like covered fire, con- 
sume inwardly. Death is better 
than scorn. 

Ursua: Let us tell her, if only to 
hear what she will say. 

Hero: Let us tell Benedick to fight 
against his passion. We can devise 
some honest slanders (BEATRICE 
jumps up angrily.) to empoison his 
love. 

Ursuna: Beatrice has fine judgment. 
(BEATRICE smiles.) Why does she 
refuse so rare a gentleman as Bene- 
dick? 

Hero: He is second only to my be- 
trothed. 

Ursuta: Pray, be not angry with me, 
but I say he is second to none. He 
is the first gentleman in all this 
country for bearing, for shape, for 





valor. (Aside) She is 
(Louder) ’Tis hopeless. 

Hero (Loudly): Nothing is hopeless. 
Love is but chance. (They go up- 
stage left, to another part of the 
garden where they are joined by Don 
PEDRO. ) 

BEATRICE (Coming downstage center): 
What fire is in my ears? Can this 
be true? Stand I condemned for 
pride and scorn? (Pause) Contempt, 
farewell, and maiden pride adieu. 
Benedick, love on, I will requite 
thee, taming my wild heart to yours. 
If you love me, then my love will 
inspire you to seek means to bind our 
love in a holy bond. (BENEDICK 
enters carrying a piece of paper.) 
Benedick! 

Benepick: Beatrice! (They pause, 
shyly, a completely different BEATRICE 
and BENEDICK from the ones we met 
earlier in the play.) 


caught. 


Beatrice: You have been writing. 
What is on that paper, a sonnet? 

Benepick: Leander, Troilus, they were 
so truly turned over and over as my 
poor self in love. But, alas, I cannot 
put it into rhyme. I can find no 
rhyme for horn but scorn, for school 
but fool. I am no poet. 

Beatrice: What matter? 
not necessary for love. 

Benepick: Tell me, Beatrice, for 
which of my bad traits did you first 
fall in love with me? 


Rhyme is 


Beatrice: Perhaps with all of them, 
but for which of my good traits 
did you first suffer love for me? 


BENEDICK: Suffer love, a good epithet. 
I do suffer love, for truly I seem to 
love thee against my will. 


Beatrice: We are too wise to love 
peaceably. 

BENeEpIcK: You do love me? 

BEATRICE: No more than reason. 

Benepick: Then Hero and Don Pedro 
are wrong. 

Beatrice: Do you love me? 

Brnepick: No more than reason. 

BEATRICE (Regaining some of her old 
spirit): Why, my cousin and Ursula 
are much decieved, for they said 
you did. 

Benepick: Don Pedro said you were 
ill for love of me. 

Beatrice: Hero said you were near 
death for love of me. 

BenNEpIcK: What plot is this? 

Beatrice: What treachery? 

BENeEpIcK: No, a miracle, fair Bea- 
trice. Come (Taking her hand), our 
own hands against our hearts, if 
only to cure you of the illness you 
suffer in loving me. 

Bearrice (Happily): I yield upon 
great persuasion — but only to save 
your life. 

BENEDICK: Peace. (Kissing BEATRICE) 
This will stop your endless chatter. 
(Don Pepro, Hero and Ursuta, 
who have been in hiding upstage left 
to see how their joke would turn out, 
suddenly reappear.) 

Hero: It has proved so, that loving 

goes by haps; 
Some, Cupid kills with arrows, some 
with traps. 


THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 29) 





Father Keeps House 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FATHER 
MorTHEeR 
MUuRIEL, twelve 
SYLVIA, eleven 
RONNIE, eight 
SALESMAN 
Mrs. CARTER 
Frre CHIEF 
FIREMEN 
Doctor 
Time: Weekday. Mid-afternoon. 
Serrine: The Wells living room. 
Ar Rise: Moruer, all dressed up, 
stands near door right. She carries 
small overnight bag. FATHER is 


holding door open for her. 
Fatuer: Goodbye, my dear. 
have a good time. 


Now, 


Moruer: Oh, George, maybe I’d 
better not go. I know I’ll just worry 
about you and the children. 

Fatuer: Helen, for goodness’ sakes. 
You talk as though you were going 
to be gone for months instead of 
just overnight. It’ll do you good 
to see your old school friend. Now, 
you’d better hurry. Your taxi’s 
waiting. 

Moruer: I’ve plenty of time. (Putting 
hand on his arm) Oh, George, do you 
think you'll be all right? 

Fatuer: All right? In my own home? 
Why shouldn’t I be all right? 

Moruer: I know it’s your own home, 
George, but you’re not used to run- 
ning the house. 


Fatuer: Running the house. Helen, 
I am used to running my own busi- 
ness. This is nothing — 


Morner: Nothing indeed. Now, 
George, if an emergency comes up, 
you can always call on Mrs. Carter 
next door. 

FatHer: I am not expecting any 
emergency. 

Moruer: Well, the children will be 
home from school any minute now. 


Fatuer: And I can take care of the 
children. I’ll merely explain that 
you are taking a much needed rest, 
meeting your old friend Stella in the 
city. I am taking a much needed 
rest, keeping house for the afternoon 
and evening. I’m sure they’ll un- 
derstand. 


Moruer: I’m sure they will, George, 
but it may not be as restful as you 
think. Now, don’t forget about the 
pork chops. Brown them well over 
a high flame. 


Fatuer: Very simple. A little grease 
in a frying pan. Put in the chops, 
light the gas. I think I can manage 
it. 


Moruer: Then add water and be sure 
to cook them long enough. Pork 
must be well done. 

Fatruer: Yes, I know, we don’t want 
the family coming down with trich- 
inosis. And you’ve told me about 
the frozen vegetables. I can’t go 
wrong on them. 





Moruer: No, and the ice cream in the 
deep freeze. My, but I do seem to 
have forgotten something. 

Fatuer: Well, if you have, it’s nothing 
important. Now, stop worrying. I 
can handle this situation with one 
hand tied behind my back. (He 
kisses her.) Now, goodbye, and have 
a good time. 

Moruer: Goodbye. (She goes out and 
FaTuErR closes door after her. He 
starts left. The door opens again and 
FaTHER jumps a little as MorHEeR 
pokes her head in.) George, I know 
what it was I forgot. There are 
several cans of salmon on the shelf. 
Don’t forget to feed the cat! (FaTHER 
nods patiently and Moruer goes out 
again. FATHER goes to window right, 
pulls back curtain and waves. He 


goes to radio and turns on soft music. 
Then he walks off left, returning al- 
most immediately with a glass and a 


bottle of soft drink. He sits in easy 
chair, pours drink into glass, takes 
a sip, and puts glass on table. Then 
he picks up magazine, glances at it, 
and then leans back and stretches 
lazily. He takes another sip from drink 
picks up phone, and dials.) 

FaTuER (Into phone): May I speak to 
Mr. Roberts, please? . . . Hello, 
John, how’re things? Slaving away 
as usual, I suppose? .. . No, I’m 
not at the office, I’m at home. A 
little rest for a change. Yes. . 
Yes . . . Little woman wanted to 
‘step out and I said I’d take over. ... 
‘Oh, nothing to it . . . Funny thing, 
‘she was worried about whether I 
could do it. Cook a few pork chops, 
take care of the children. (Little 
laugh) You know, John, I wouldn’t 


belittle women’s work for the world. 
They do a wonderful job. But com- 
pared to the grind at the office — 
well, running a house is a cinch. 
(Stretching his legs) Yes, here I am. 
Music on the radio. Ice cold drink. 
Nothing to do. Wish you could be 
here with me, John. . . . Yes, well, 
so long. (He hangs up, sips drink, 
and settles back again. Back door 
buzzer sounds. He frowns and looks 
toward left. The door opens right, 
and RONNIE rushes in and slams the 
door. ) 

Ronnie: Hi, Pop! What are you doing 
home? (He dashes to radio and turns 
it to loud cowboy program. “‘Yipee’s’’ 
and sounds of shots come from radio. 
Buzzer sounds left again. FATHER 
rises and starts left. The phone rings. 
He hesitates and then starts back 
toward phone. Murt£Et enters right. 
She leaves door open, and SALESMAN 
with a large sample case enters right 
and stands in doorway.) 

Muriet: Hello, Dad, you sick? 
Where’s Mom? (The phone rings 
again and also the back-door buzzer.) 

Farner: No, I’m not sick, and will 
you please see who’s at the back 
door while I answer this phone? 

Muriet: O.K. (Motioning toward 
SALESMAN) And a man wants to see 
Mom. (She goes off left.) 

SALESMAN (Stepping in): Is the lady 
of the house in? 

Faruer: No, she isn’t, and if you’re 
selling something, we don’t want it. 

SALESMAN (Opening case): But sir, 
I wanted to give you something. 

FatuHer: Well, you'll have to wait. 
(Picking up phone) Hello? Just a 
minute. (7’o Ronnie) Turn off that 





radio. (Into phone) No, I don’t mean 
your radio. I mean our radio. (To 
Ronnie) Turn it off, I say. 

Ronnie: But Pop, it’s Two Gun Mor- 
gan. Mom always lets me — 

Fatruer: Turn it off! 

RonniE (Turns radio off): Oh, gee 
whiz. 

Fatuer (Sits and speaks into phone): 
That’s better. Now, excuse me, 


Well, Mrs. Wells isn’t home. 
is Mr. Wells. . . . Why, yes, Mrs. 
Mason. Yes, I know you ladies 
work together on the church suppers. 
(Syivra enters right.) 

Sytv1A: What’s Dad doing home? 

Ronntz: I don’t know. He won’t let 
me listen to Two Gun Morgan. 

Fatuer (Into phone): Well, I don’t 
know, Mrs. Mason. Of course, if my 
wife promised you a cake, you ought 
to have a cake but — (He hesitates 
then looks toward SALESMAN and 
smiles.) Just a minute, Mrs. Mason. 
(Putting hand over phone. To SA.Es- 
MAN) My man, what is it you’re 
giving away? 

SatesMAN (Taking small brush from 
case): A brush, sir. 

FatHer (Disgustedly): No—no, I 
don’t want a brush. I want a cake! 
(SALESMAN shrugs and goes off right. 
Syzvia pulls at FarHer’s sleeve.) 

Syiv1a: I can bake a cake, Daddy. 
I’ve been learning at school. 

Fatuer (All smiles): You have? Why, 
that’s wonderful, Sylvia. (Taking 
hand off phone and speaking into it) 
Hello, Mrs. Mason. Why, of course 
we can stir up a cake for you — 
nothing to it. By seven o’clock? 
Yes, yes, that will be plenty of time. 


This 
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(He hangs up smiling. MurRtEL 
enters.) 

Murizt: Dad, the groceries have come, 
and the boy got away before I could 
tell him — all the eggs are cracked. 
Where’s Mom? She’ll have to call 
them. 

Fatuer: Now, just a minute. 
mother is not here. 

Ronnie: Not here? 

Syiv1a: But Daddy, where is she? 

Morte: She’ll be back soon, won’t 
she? 

Fatuer: No, she will not. She’s gone 
to the city to spend the night with 
an old school friend. 

Murte.t: To spend the night! 
Dad, that’s terrible! 

Fatuer: No, it isn’t. I’m here and 
I’m sure we won’t have any trouble. 
Now, let’s get organized. Ronnie, 
don’t you usually change your 
clothes when you get home? 

Ronnie: Sure, I put on blue jeans. 

FaTHER: Well, suppose you do that? 


Ronnie: O.K. (He exits left.) 


Fatuer: And as for the eggs. — You 
must need eggs for the cake, Sylvia. 


Sytvia: Yes, six of them — or let me 
see, is it twelve? 


Your 


But 


Fatuer: Well, however many, you 
have to break them so the eggs being 
cracked won’t make any difference. 
You see, Muriel, these little things 
are nothing to get excited about. 
(He sits again.) 

MurigEv: But Dad, they’re not all little 
things. We have a dress rehearsal 
of the school play tonight. I’m to 
wear one of Mom’s suits. She was 
going to help me shorten the skirt. 


Farner: Oh, I see. Hmmmm, shorten 





the skirt. That means cutting and 
sewing, I suppose. 

MourieE.: Not cutting. We were just 
going to turn it up and baste it. 
I think I can do that part. 

FaTuer (Relieved): You can? Well, 
that’s fine. Then, what’s the prob- 
lem? 

Mourrei: Oh, you don’t understand. 
It has to be marked with chalk. I 
put the skirt on and then turn 
around while Mom measures from 
the floor so it’s the same all the way 
round. 

Fatuer: Measure from the floor. Well, 
I can do that. 

Moriex (Smiling): Can you, Dad? 

Faruer: Of course. Go get the skirt. 
We'll have it done in a jiffy. 

Murie.: All right. (She goes off left.) 

Faruer: Well, Sylvia, what about that 
cake? You didn’t seem sure of the 
number of eggs. 

If I 


Sytvia: Oh, that’s all right. 
can find Mom’s cookbook it will tell 


me. 
Fatuer: Why, of course it will. So 
why don’t you go to the kitchen 
and get started? I’ll be there soon 
to brown some pork chops and see 
how you are getting along. 
Sytvia (Starting left and counting on 
- her fingers): All right, now let me 
see. Two cups of flour and a spoon- 
ful of baking powder. Or is it two 
cups of baking powder and a spoon- 
ful of flour? (She goes out left.) 
Ronnie (Enters left carrying a pair of 
blue jeans): There’s a button off my 
blue jeans. 
Farner: There is? 
did that happen? 
Ronnie: How should I know? Buttons 


Well, now, how 
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just come off. Mom just sews on 
new ones. 

Fatuer: Oh, she does? Now, let me 
see. (Holds his hand out as though 
holding a button in one hand and a 
needle in the other and demonstrates 
as he speaks) Sewing on a button. 
There are holes in the button. You 
put the needle through one way and 
then back the other way. That 
should be simple. Where does your 
mother get the new buttons? 

Ronnie: I don’t know. 

FaTHER: Oh, you don’t? Well, I’m 
afraid I don’t either. Son, are they 
the only trousers you have to put 
on? 

Ronnie: No, I have others. 

Fatuer: Well, then in view of the 
fact that your mother neglected to 
tell me where she keeps her buttons, 
you’d better put on something else. 

Ronnie (Starting left): O.K. 

Fatuer: And Ronnie, the last thing 
your mother said was, ‘‘Don’t forget 
to feed the cat.” When you’ve 
changed your clothes, you find the 
cat and take care of that little 
matter for me. 

Ronnie: Sure, Pop. (He goes out left 
as MURIEL enters wearing a long dark 
skirt over her dress. She has a tape 
measure and a piece of chalk.) 

Murigv: Here we are, Dad. I guess 
you'll have to get down on the floor. 
Mom says she can’t measure right 
unless she gets on the floor. 

Farurer: Very well. (He grunts and 
puffs a little as he gets down on the 
floor. Murtet hands him the tape 
and chalk.) 

MouriEv (Leaning over and putting her 
finger on skirt): It should be about 





that long. So you measure from 
my finger to the floor. 

Farner: Yes. (He measures and then 
looks at tape.) Well, that’s fifteen 
inches. 

Morir: All right, then as I turn 
around you measure and make marks 
with the chalk. 

FATHER (Measures and makes the first 
mark. Then he rises): Tape measures! 
I never did like them. 

Mourtkt: But Dad, you have to go all 
the way around. 

Fatuer: I know. But why do it the 
hard way? (He goes to bookcase up- 
stage and measures along row of books. 
Then takes out books he has measured, 
turns the stack wpright and returns 
downstage, putting the pile of books 
on floor near Murte..) There, now, 
that stack of books is just fifteen 
inches high. All you have to do is 
turn around near them while I do 
the marking. No more fiddling with 
the tape. (He kneels on the floor and 
starts marking.) 

MuriEt: Why, Dad, you’re wonderful. 
I’d never have thought of that. 

FaTueR (Proudly): No, I suppose not. 
In business we call it efficiency. 
Now, turn some more. (MURIEL 
continues to turn and FatTHER marks 
till they are about half-way around 
the skirt. The chalk pops out of 
FaTuEerR’s hand and onto the floor.) 

Murig.: I'll get it. (She picks up 
chalk.) 

Fatuer: Is that the only chalk you 
could find? It’s hardly big enough to 
hold onto. 

Mouriet: Oh, there’s more chalk. 
Mom always likes a little piece. 

Fatuer: Well, she has smaller hands. 


If you have a longer piece, let’s 
have it. 

Muriegt: Sure, I’ll get it. 

Faruer (Rising): And while you’re 
gone, I’d better start the pork chops. 
(They start left.) Your mother said 
to be sure to cook them long 
enough. (They go off left.) 

Ronnie (Enters left. He has his best 
pants on): Here, Kitty, Kitty, Kitty. 
(He looks behind furniture and on 
window sill behind curtains. As 
SYLVIA enters left) Have you seen 
Kitty anywhere? 

Sytvia: No. Have you seen Mom’s 
cookbook? It’s not in the kitchen 
and it’s not in her room. (Suddenly 
staring at him) Ronnie, what are you 
doing with your best pants on? 

Ronnie: Pop told me to. And he told 
me to find the cat and feed her. 

Sytvia: Well, she’s probably outside. 
Why don’t you look there? 

Ronnie: Yeah, I guess so. (As he 
starts downstage he notices books on 
floor.) There’re some books. 

Sytvia: What are they doing there? 
(Leaning over and looking at them) . 
And Mom’s cookbook! Thank good- 
ness! (She takes thick book from 
middle of stack leaving others standing 
and goes off left as RoNNIE goes off 
right. After a moment MuRIEL enters 
left with new piece of chalk. As she 
sees room is empty, she turns and 
calls left.) 

Muriet: Oh, Dad, I’ve got the chalk. 

Fatuer (Off calling): Coming! 
(MurIEL goes to stage center and 
stands waiting. FatTHEerR enters left 
smiling) Well, well, everything’s 
going nicely. The chops are brown- 
ing, so let’s finish up this little job. 





(He takes chalk from Murte1, kneels, 
and starts marking again.) 

Murigt: Oh, Dad, I can’t get over 
how smart you were to use that 
stack of books. It’s just bound to 
be the same all the way around. 


Farner: Of course. Can’t go wrong. 


Murik&t (As she keeps turning): How’s 
Sylvia coming with her cake? 


Farner: Oh, she’s got a lot of stuff 
in the electric mixer and she just 
found Mother’s cookbook to check 
on how many eggs to use. There, 
I’ve gone all the way round. 

Mure: Thanks, Dad. Now, I’ll get 
some pins and turn it up just the 
way you marked it. (She runs off 
left. FaruHeEr rises stiffly, gets out his 
handkerchief, and wipes his brow.) 

Fatuer: Phew! (He picks up books 
and sets them on table.) Well, now, 
maybe I can sit down for a change. 
(He starts toward chair as RONNIE 
rushes in right all excited.) 

RonniE: Pop! Pop, what'll I do? 
Kitty’s up a tree! 

FarHer: Up a tree? 

Ronnie: Yes, way up high in that big 
elm, and she can’t get down. 

FatHer: Nonsense. If she got up, 
she can get down. 

Ronnie: But she can’t, Pop. You 
know how cats get up trees and 
then are scared to come down. I’ve 
called and called to her. We'll have 
to climb up and get her. 

Fatuer: Climb that big tree? 
you must be out of your mind. 


Son, 


Sytvia (Entering with a spoon in her 
hand): Dad, do you know how to 
cream butter? 

FATHER (J/rritated): 


Certainly not. 
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We have other problems, Sylvia. 

Sytvia: But, Dad — 

Ronnie (Almost crying): Kitty’s up a 
tree. 

Syivia: She is? Well, you’d better not 
go climbing up after her. And 
especially with your good pants — 

FatruEr: Nobody’s going to climb any 
trees. 

Ronnie: But Pop, you could. 

Fatuer: I? 

Ronnte: If you got the big ladder out 
of the garage, you could climb up 
and — 

FATHER: Son, we are not climbing any 
trees. Now, you go out and try 
calling her some more. And maybe 
I’ll think of something. 

RonniE: But Pop — Well, O.K. (He 
runs out right leaving door open.) - 
Sytvia: Dad, you’re sure you don’t 

know how to cream butter? 

FatTueEr: Sylvia, I told you I didn’t, 
and will you please stop asking me? 

Sytvia: But Dad, you’re the one that 
said we had to get the cake done. 
Oh, if only Mom were here. Well, 
maybe it means put a little cream 
in the butter. I'll try that. (She 
goes off left as MuRIEL enters, carrying 
her skirt and a paper of pins. FATHER 
has walked nervously toward window.) 


Muriget: Dad, look, you’ve marked 
this all wrong. I tried to pin it and 
it goes up one side and down the 
other. 

Faraer (Turning): What’s that? 

Murtret: I guess you should have used 
the tape measure the way Mother 
does. You'll have to do it over 
again, Dad. 

Farner: Muriel, I am not getting 





down on the floor again and measur- 
ing any more skirts! 

Mouriet: But what'll I do about re- 
hearsal? Oh, if only Mother were 
here. Dad, please, listen, you'll 
have to — (Mrs. Carrer, a neigh- 
bor, enters right. She seems upset.) 

Mrs. Carrer: Mr. Wells, the door 
was open, so I walked right in. I 
don’t like butting in other people’s 
business but — 

FatuEer (Wiping his forehead): Why, 
that’s — that’s quite all right. Mrs. 
Carter. Is something the matter? 

Mrs. Carrer: Something the matter, 
indeed! Your wife told me to keep 
an eye on things. She said if there 
was an emergency to step in, and 
that’s what I’m doing. 

Fatuer: Emergency? Well, I don’t 
know of any emergency, Mrs. Carter. 

Mrs. Carrer: Well, I’ve been watch- 
ing out the window and when I saw 
Ronnie climbing that big tree and 
likely to break his neck — 

Fatuer: Climbing the tree? 
told him not to. 
and — 

Mrs. Carrer: I’ve taken care of 

-.everything. I’ve called the Fire De- 
partment. 

Farner: You’ve what? 

Mrs. Carter: Called the Fire De- 
partment — to get the boy and the 
cat out of the tree. 

Faruer: But Mrs. Carter, we don’t 
want the Fire Department here. 
What’ll Helen say when she hears? 

Mrs. Carter: She won’t be a bit sur- 
prised, Mr. Wells. She knows as 
well as I do that it’s too much for 
a man to have to look after a house 
and run a family. 


But we 
I'll go right out 


FatuEer: Now, wait a minute, Mrs. 
Carter — 

Mrs. Carter: Oh, it’s nothing against 
you, Mr. Wells. My husband’s the 
same way. 

Syitvia (Off left, screaming): 
Muriel! Ohhh-hhh! Ohhh-hhh! 

Mouriet (Dropping skirt on chair): 
Sylvia! What’s happened? (She 
starts left.) 

Mrs. Carrer (Starting left): The 
child’s hurt herself! (Murren and 
Mrs. Carrer rush off. FatrsHer 
starts. after them but turns right as 
RONNIE enters right crying. He has 
a big hole in the knee of his pants.) 

Ronnie (Crying): I fell out of the 
tree! I fell out of the tree! 

Farner (Rushing to him): Ronnie! 
Ronnie, son, are you hurt? 

Ronnie: Yes—no—TI don’t know. 
That is, I guess not. My knee is 
skinned but -— 

FATHER: Let me see, Ronnie. 

Ronnie: The worst is — what’s Mom 
going to say when she sees my Sun- 
day pants all torn. (Crying harder) 
And I almost had Kitty. I started 
down with her, but then she was 
scared and kind of scratched and I 
had to let go of her—and I — 
I fell! 

Fatuer (Patiing him): Now, now, 
that’s all right, Ronnie. (Murre. 
and Syuvia enter right. Murte. has 
her arm around Syutvia. SyYLvIA is 
whimpering and holding her arm out. 
A towel is wrapped around her hand.) 

Mourigi: Dad, Dad — Sylvia caught 
her finger in the beater. 

Fatuer (J'urning from Ronnie): Oh, 
no! 

Murigu: Mrs. Carter’s gone for Dr. 


Dad! 
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Brown. She thinks he’s home. She 
saw his car in the driveway. 

FaTuErR (Going to girls): Sylvia, you’d 
better sit down right away. 

Muriet (As Farner and she help 
Syiv1a into chair): Yes, Sylvia, the 
doctor will be here soon — 

FaTHEerR (His voice weak): Sylvia, how 
bad is it? 

Sytvia: I—I don’t know, Dad. 
(Crying) It hurts so — and the cake’s 
ruined; when I pulled my hand 
away, it spilled — the batter ran all 
over! (RONNIE sits down, wiping his 
eyes with sleeve, and listening. Sound 
of fire siren is heard getting closer. 
RONNIE forgets everything else and 
rushes to the window.) 

Ronnie: Whee, the fire department! 
They’re here. (He starts for door 
right, but stops as Fire Curer enters 
and stands in doorway.) 

CureF: Well, what is it? A false alarm? 

Fatuer: The fire department! And 
I suppose you’re the fire chief. 

CureF: I sure am, and what’s this all 
about? When irresponsible people 
call us for no reason and there’s no 
emergency — 

Faruer: Now, wait a minute, Chief. 
Our neighbor called you. There’s 
a cat up a tree. 

Cuier: No cat up a tree now. Only 
cat I can see is sitting on the front 
steps. 

RonniE (Happily): Say, Kitty must 
have come down the rest of the 
way by herself. 

CureF: No cat up a tree and no fire 
either. The fire department doesn’t 
take kindly to false alarms. By 
George, I smell smoke! There is a 
fire. (He beckons out the door right 
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with his arm and runs left. A Fire- 
MAN enters holding onto end of hose 
with nozzle on it. A garden hose will 
do. As he drags hose across stage, 
other firemen enter holding onto hose 
helping to pull it.) Come on, men. 
Water. (He rushes off left. 1st Fire- 
MAN and one or two others disappear 
off left. Then the firemen on stage 
stop moving left and just stand hold- 
ing onto hose. RONNIE rushes off 
left after firemen. Murt%v starts left. 
Syivia lets out a howl. MurteL 
turns to her again and puts her arm 
around her.) 

Docror (Enters right carrying black 
bag): Where’s the fire? Who’s been 
hurt? (Looking at Faruer) Is it 
you, Mr. Wells? 

FATHER (Weakly): 
daughter Sylvia. 

Mourrev: She caught her finger in the 
beater. Oh, it’s terrible, everything 
is terrible. 

Doctor: Now, now, the firemen seem 
to have the situation under control. 
I’ll take care of you, Sylvia. Let 
me see. (Taking towel from hand) 
Why, it’s just a cut, not very deep. 
(He quickly takes adhesive bandage 
from bag and puts it on.) 

Sytvia (Smiling and looking at finger): 
Why, that’s like Mom always does 
for cuts. If she’d been here, she 
could have done it. 

Doctor: Of course she could. Now, 
you’re going to be all right. (The 
firemen on stage start backing rapidly 
off with their hose. Other firemen and 
finally end of hose appear left. The 
.Curer and Ronnie follow.) 

Curer: All right, men, take it away. 
(The firemen continue off right with 


No — 


no, my 





hose.) There was a fire .all right. 
(Seeing Doctor) Hello, Doc. Say, 
what do you think of a person dumb 
enough to leave pork chops cooking 
over a high flame? 

Docror: Hello, Chief. High flame, eh? 
Sounds a bit dangerous. 

Farner: I—I was just browning 
them. 

CureFr: Well, they aren’t brown now 
— they’re black. 

FatHer: You mean they’re burned? 
But I was going to turn the flame 
down and then add water. 

CureF: Well, we’ve taken care of that 
part for you. 

Fatuer: Oh dear, you mean you’ve 
flooded the kitchen? 

Curer (Starting right): Well, you can’t 
squirt a fire hose at a frying pan 
without splashing about a bit. Next 
time you have pork chops, you’d 
better let your wife cook them. (He 
goes out right.) 

Doctor (Stepping away from SyLvtiA): 
Well, that will be all right, Sylvia, 
nothing serious. (Syivia holds up 
her bandaged finger smiling.) 

Ronnie: But what about my knee? 

Doctor (Looking at RONNIE’s knee): 
Oh, that’s just a graze. 

Ronnie: I know, but I mean the pants. 
What about the hole? 

Docror (Smiling): I’m afraid that’s 
out of my line. Well, everything 
seems to be all right. (Peering at 
FATHER, concerned) That is, except 
you, Mr. Wells —you’re the one 
who looks sick. You look exhausted. 

Farner (Sinking back into chair): No, 
Doctor, I — well, I’m a little tired 
but — 

Doctor: Now, now, you look as though 


you’d had a shock, several shocks. 
Case of nervous exhaustion. Let 
me take your pulse. (He holds 
FATHER’s wrist.) 

Moruer (Enters right, dropping her bag 
near door): George, George, the 
house has burned down! 

FatHer (Weakly): My dear, you can 
see that it hasn’t. 

Moruer: But the doctor, you’re ill, 
George. 

Fatuer (A little annoyed): No, I’m 
not ill. Why are you home? Why 
didn’t you go to Stella’s? 

Moruer: Because the train was late 
and I heard the fire siren. Someone 
said it was on Cherry Street and I 
somehow knew it was our house. [| 
just had to get a taxi and come home. 
And what do I find? The firemen 
outside and the doctor here — 

Fatuer: Now, my dear, we did have 
some trouble. But the fire was just 
the pork chops burning and then 
the cat was up the tree — 

Moruer: Oh, my goodness! And 
you’re sick, George, I know you are. 

Doctor (Taking small package of pills 
from bag): No, no, Mrs. Wells, he’ll 
be all right. I came because your 
daughter cut her finger. 

Moruer (Turning from FATHER lo 
Syzivia): Sylvia! 

Sytvia: It doesn’t hurt any more, 
Mom. 

Doctor: Of course not. And Mr. Wells 
will be fine, too, just a little tired 
and nerves upset. (Handing pills to 
Fatuer) Take one of these every 
three hours and you'll be fine. 
(Fatuer gulps a pill, washing it 
down with remains of his soft drink.) 
Now, I’ll be going. (He starts right.) 





Glad you’re home, Mrs. Wells. 
Guess it takes a woman to keep a 
house running smoothly. Goodbye. 

OrueErs: Goodbye, Doctor. (He exits 
right.) 

Moruer (Taking off hat and putting 
it on table): Well, I’m glad I’m home, 
too. I just had a feeling some emer- 
gency would come up. It seems 
little things are always happening 
in a family. 

Faruer: Little things! 
weren’t little things. 

Ronnts: I fell out of a tree. 

Moruer: Ronnie, your knee. 

Ronnie: Oh, that’s nothing. 
best pants — 

Moruer: Well, that is too bad. but 
you’ve outgrown the coat. I can 


Helen, they 


But my 


take a piece out of that to patch 
them. It will never show. 
Syivia: But Mom, I was trying to 


bake a cake for the church supper. 
That’s when I hurt my finger and 
the cake spilled all over. 

Moruenr: A cake for the church supper, 
that’s what I’d forgotten. It wasn’t 
just the cat. George, I forgot to 
tell you, there’s a cake in the deep 
freeze all ready for Mrs. Mason. 
And to think you were trying to 
bake one, Sylvia. 

Syivia: I was doing all right till the 
accident. 

Muriet: And what about my skirt? 
Dad marked it but it’s all lopsided 
and the rehearsal is at seven-thirty. 

Moruer: Oh, I can take care of that. 
It won’t take ten minutes. 

Muriet (Smiling): Oh, Mom, you 
make everything sound so easy. 

Ronnie: But what about the kitchen? 
The firemen squirted water all over. 
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Moruer: Well, that’s better than 
having the house burn down. 

Ronnie: And Mom, the cat hasn’t 
been fed yet. 

Fatuer: Never mind the cat, what 
about our dinner? I’ve burnt the 
pork chops. 

Moruer: Now, George, that’s no 
problem. I had intended to serve 
salmon only to Kitty, but now I'll 
open two cans instead of one. She 
can have some and I’ll make a 
souffié for the rest of us. 

Ronnie (All smiles): Sure, why not? 
(He runs off right, Then calling off) 
Here, Kitty, Kitty, Kitty. 

Moruer: Now, Sylvia, take that cake 
out of the deep freeze before we for- 
get, so that it will have time to 
thaw out. 

Syivi1a: All right, Mom. 
out left.) 

Moruer: And Muriel, be a good girl 
and mop up the kitchen,so I can 
get the dinner ready. Your father 
looks as though he could stand a 
good meal. 

Murie. (Laughing): O.K., Mom. (She 
goes out left.) 

Farner: Helen, my dear, you are a 
remarkable woman. The way you 
bring order out of chaos. 

Moruer: Nonsense, it’s all part of 
keeping house. Now, I must call 
Stella and explain why I can’t 
come. She'll be disappointed, but 
we can arrange to do it next week. 

FatuEerR (Shocked): Helen, you — 
mean we’ve got to go through all 
this again? That is, I mean — 
well, I don’t know if I can afford 
to take another day from the office. 

Moruer: Of course not, George. And 


(She goes 





if you do take another day, you ought 
to play golf or something. I don’t 
know how you can stand that work, 
day after day, and week after week. 

Faruer: Well, it is a grind all right. 
But if you go to Stella’s, who'll take 
care of the house? 

Moruer: Why, it’s simple. I don’t 
know why I didn’t think of it be- 
fore. I'll ask Tillie, Mrs. Carter’s 
daughter, to come in. 

FarueEr: Tillie Carter? But she’s only 
a child. 

Moruer: She’s eighteen, and she’s a 
woman. 

Fatuer: You — you really think she 
could handle all this? (He spreads 
his arms wide in a gesture that in- 
cludes the whole house.) 

Moruer (Smiling and spreading arms 
imitating Fatuer): All this. (Then 
putting one arm in back of her) 
And what’s more she can do it with 
one hand behind her back. (She 
pats FaTuEer’s shoulder and he looks 
up at her and they both smile as the 
curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Faruer Keeps House 

Characters: 5 male; 4 female; as many male 
extras as desired to be firemen. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Mother 
wears a suit and hat. She carries a pocket- 
book, gloves and a small overnight bag. 
Ronnie wears cords when he first enters. 
He later changes to another pair of dark 
trousers. During the action of the play, 
Muriel wears a longer, dark-colored skirt 
over her dress. The Chief and the firemen 
wear firemen’s coats and helmets. The 
Chief has a large shiny badge. Father, 
Doctor and Salesman all wear business suits. 

Properties: Soft drink, glass, magazine, case 
for sample brushes, brush, blue jeans, ta 
measure, pieces of chalk, books, cookbook, 
handkerchief, spoon, paper of pins, towel, 
garden hose, black bag, adhesive bandage, 
small none of pills. 

Setting: The Wells living room. It is com- 
fortably furnished with chairs, tables, 


lamps, etc. Near stage center is an et 
chair with a small table next to it on whic 

is 
a 


—— a telephone. Upstage center is 
kease containing several shelves of 
books. At left is a radio. There are en- 
trances at right and left; the one at right 
leading outside, and the one at left to 
other parts of the house. There is a cur- 
tained window in the wall at right. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
(Continued from page 18) 


BEATRICE AND BENEDICK 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female; announcer may 
be male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress or old- 
fashioned dress of the Elizabethan period. 
Elizabethan costumer may be as elaborate 
as desired. If possible the men should 
wear doublet and hose. The women should 
be dressed in long, full-skirted dresses. 
Benedick wears a sword. 

Properties: Letter, piece of paper. 

Setting: A garden in Messina. The setting 
may be as simple or elaborate as desired. 
There are several benches grouped in a 
circle upstage left. Another garden bench 
is placed downstage left. and is surrounded 
by greens, so that anyone sitting there is 
concealed from other people in the garden, 
but is in full view of the audience. There 
might be a backdrop showing a formal 
garden. Other greens and cardboard trees. 
complete the effect of a garden. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Cupid's Partner 


by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Characters 

Caro. Day, boarding-school girl of 
Jifteen 

MartTIN Bates, young newspaper pho- 
tographer 

Dr. Rosinson, young physician 

Joy Horton, Cooper College senior 

lst UNDERGRAD, Cooper College spoho- 
more 

2nD UNDERGRAD, Cooper College sopho- 
more 

3RD UNDERGRAD, Cooper College fresh- 
man 

Miss Simpson, physical education di- 
rector 

Miss Hawkins, President of Clark 
College 

SCENE | 

Time: Early on a spring morning. 

SerrinG: The campus of Cooper College. 
A park bench stands at right. At 
left, a narrow ribbon runs from the 
backdrop of trees to a pole with a 
blue flag downstage left. 

Ar Ruse: Martin enters right, a 
camera slung over his shoulder. He 
pauses at the ribbon and looks about. 
CAROL comes in from right riding 
a bicycle. She dismounts before she 
reaches the ribbon. 

Martin: Pardon me, but I’ve been 
sent by the paper to get pictures of 
some college race. Is this where 
it’s to be held? 

Carou: That’s right. It starts down 
there by the porte-cochere. (She 
points to the left.) They go down the 


hill, around the gym, past the chapel, 
up the hill and around to here. A 
full half-mile. 

Martin: Are you going to be in it? 

Carot (Laughs): Goodness, no! It’s 
for Cooper College seniors. I’m 
only a prep school kid from Holly 
Hall in the village. The only race 
I’ll be in is the dash back for my 
classes. But give me time, I hope 
to win this race, five years from now. 

Martin (Sits on bench and fusses with 
his camera): Well, if you aren’t in 
the race, why are you here? You 
can’t stand around and wait for 
five years. 


Caro. (Laughs): I’m going to use the 


race for my term essay. Do you 
write it up for the paper as well as 
take the pictures? 

Martin: Not exactly. I do the leg 
work — get the data and take a 
million pictures, then some guy 
writes it up and uses one or two of 
the snaps. 

Caro: I wonder — (Jdly rings her bi- 
cycle bell) Would it be an imposition 
if — With all those pictures you’re 
throwing away, could I have one or 
two for my essay? 

Martin (Addressing his camera): No, 
darn it! That’s not right. 

Caro: Oh, I’m sorry. I just won- 
dered — 

Martin: Sorry, I was talking to my 
camera, not you. Sure. You can 
have your pick. 





Caro: Honestly? That’ll be won- 
derful! 

Martin: Maybe, in exchange, you 
can give me some dope on this col- 
lege. I’m a stranger around here. 

Caro (Turns her bicycle toward bench 
and speaks excitedly): It’s the most 
marvelous college in America. My 
grandmother graduated from it, and 
my mother, and my aunt. Their 
graduates are the finest, most up- 
standing women — (She trips over the 
bicycle and falls over it. MARTIN 
hurriedly helps her up). 

Martin: How about fallen women? 

Caro.: Wasn’t I clumsy! Wait a sec 
while I tuck this bike behind a tree. 
Once the race starts I’ll have to 
make myself scarce. (Wheels bicycle 
off to right and returns, rubbing her 
hands) Now, ask me anything. 

Martin (Gels out a pad and fat pencil): 
Why do they call it a hoop race? 

Caro.: Because that’s what it is. The 
Seniors race with hoops. 

Martin: Doesn’t sound very high- 
brow. (He sits down.) 

Caro.: A thing doesn’t have to be 
highbrow when it’s traditional. 

Martin: So they pretend they’re 
kiddies and race their hoops . What 
does the winner get? 

Carot (Looks dreamy): The winner 
gets international fame. Her picture 
will be in all the big papers. Also 
tradition says she’ll be the first 
bride. But I’m afraid it won’t be 
true this year unless Joy Horton is 
the winner. 

Martin: Why’s that? 

CaroL (Who has seated herself beside 
him): Because everyone knows she 
and Dr. Robinson are almost en- 


gaged. And Dr. Robinson’s won- 
derful. I had the grippe last month 
and he was my doctor. He’s got 
everything. 

Martin: Then if what’s-her-name is 
going to beat tradition, the winner 
doesn’t get anything but her picture 
in the paper. 

Caro: Oh, yes. Miss Hawkins, the 
President, will be waiting on the 
other side of the ribbon there, and 
she’ll present the winner with a big 
bouquet of roses. 

Martin: Run a half-mile for some 
roses, hmm. Now, tell me about the 
President. I understand she’s a 
battle-ax. 

Caro: Miss Hawkins? Certainly not. 
She’s strict. But she’s fair. 

Martin: I have an appointment in 
her office at nine-thirty, to take a 
picture of her and the winner. 
Should I be scared? 

Carou: I certainly wouldn’t be scared 
if I had to go to her office. (Looks 
to right.) Here comes Dr. Robinson. 
I wonder what he’s doing here? (A 
good looking young man enters from 
right, goes toward ribbon, pauses and 
turns around.) Good morning, Dr. 
Robinson. Have you come to cheer 
the winner? 

Dr. Rosrnson: Oh, Carol, hello. I was, 
but — the thought of all those girls 
frightens me. (He walks toward the 
right, exits, then returns.) Could you 
take a message for me to one of 
the Seniors? 

CaroL: Yes, Dr. Robinson. 
jumps up.) ll do my best. 

Dr. Rosinson (Writes a brief note on a 
prescription pad, folds it with a dog- 
ear and gives it to Caro): There. 


(She 





Thanks so much. (Exits hurriedly) 

Carou (Looks from him to note): Isn’t 
it thrilling! (Dr. Rosrson hur- 
riedly returns.) 

Dr. Rosinson: I forgot to put the 
name on the note. It’s for Joy. 
Joy Horton. 

Carnot: Yes, I know, I mean... 

Dr. Ropinson: Thank you again. 
(Hurries off) 

Caro (Goes as far as the ribbon): Dare 
I go around it? I don’t really belong 
here at all. (She appeals to MARTIN 
who is now standing beside her.) But 
you do. Maybe you could find her. 
See the crowd through the trees. 
She’s probably with them. 

Martin: Not me. I’m scared of girls, 
too. 

Caro: Please don’t be silly, Mr. — 
er — 

Martin: My name’s Martin. Martin 
Bates. 

Caro: I’m Carol Day. Will you re- 
member so you can send the pic- 
tures? (MarrTIN makes a note of it.) 
I go to Holly Hall. Please, Martin, 
won’t you take this note to her? 
(Martin shakes his head.) Ul bet 
it’s a proposal. 

Martin: More likely a prescription for 
flatfeet. 

Carou: Aren’t you awful. I don’t know 
what I should do. 

Martin: I know what I have to do — 
get on the job. Hope your essay 
is a wow. I’ll send you a batch of 
pictures. (He rises.) 

Caro: Thanks, Martin. Thanks ever 
so much. 


Martin (Uncertain which way to go): 
Maybe I’d better hoof it around 2np UnpERGRAD: They’re both poison. 
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that way. (Waves his arm from 
right to left) So long. 

Caro. (Starts to go around the flag 
pole, then hesitates): I don’t suppose 
I should . . . (A Suntor, her mortar- 
board tied on with a scarf, her gown 
turned up nearly to her knees, hurries 
in from right, carrying a hoop and 
stick.) Pardon me, but — 

SENroR (/mpatiently): Yes? 

Caro. (Talking quickly): Will you 
please ask Joy Horton to come here 
immediately. It’s important. Ter- 
ribly important. 

Smenror: Very well. (She goes around 
ribbon and exits left. Carou walks 
up and down restlessly, as three UN- 
DERGRADS enter from right.) 

lst UNDERGRAD: Darlings, look at that 
gorgeous seat! 

2np UNpDpeRGRAD: Are we ever lucky! 
(They run to the bench.) 

lst UNpeRGRAD: Who are you rooting 
for? 

2np UNDERGRAD: Whom — you should 
say. 

lst UNDERGRAD: We’re not in English 
2A now, my love. Who is your 
choice? (Caron is walking up and 
down by the ribbon obviously im- 
patient. ) 

lst UnperGrRaAD: I think Mazie Scott 
is the prettiest senior, so I’m for her. 

3rpD UNpeRGRAD: I’m for that other 
pretty girl. 

2np Undergrad: If Joy Horton 
doesn’t whoop her hoop over the 
line first, she’ll bust the tradition. 

Ist UnprerGRAD (Peering to the left): 
Here comes old Mauscle-Bound. 
Quick, whom do you like the worst, 
Prexy or our Physical Ed. prof? 





3RD UNDERGRAD (Giggles): Aren’t you 
awful. (Miss Simpson, a masculine- 
looking woman, enters carrying a 
megaphone. ) 

Miss Simpson (Jn a sharp voice): 
Girls, you can’t sit there. That 
bench must be moved to give the 

- Seniors plenty of room. Will one of 
you help me? (Two of the girls take 
one end, Miss Simpson the other and 
they all exit right, just as Joy Horton 
enters, left. She is wearing her cap 
and gown, the former tied with a scarf 
and the latter shortened. She carries 
a hoop and stick.) 

Joy (To Carot): Who wanted me? 
You? 

Caro: Yes, Miss Horton. I have a 
note for you. (Hands her Dr. 


Rosinson’s note, which Joy reads. 
She gives a little gasp, looks around 
wildly and begins to untie her scarf.) 


Joy: I have to dash down to the gate. 
Oh, dear. How much time have I? 
Caro: Take my bike. It’s right over 
there, back of a tree. (Points right) 
Joy: Could I? Thanks a million. 
(Starts to go, then dashes back) If 
they find out they’ll probably expel 
me. Who cares? Here’s a bright 
idea. (Pulls off her mortarboard and 
thrusts it at Carou.) Would you be 
an angel and do one thing more for 
me? Keep my place? (Hands her 
the hoop) 
Caro: Me? 
to be here. 
Joy: Nonsense. No one will notice you, 
when you get on these duds. (Slips 
off the gown.) I have a winning 
spot —I know. I’ve studied this 
race for years. Stand by the fountain. 
If one of the girls objects say I’ll 


But I’m not supposed 


be right back. And for goodness’ 
sake, don’t let any of the professors 
see you. 

CaroL: But — but suppose the race 
starts before you get here? 

Joy: It won’t. I'll only be a sec. 
(She dashes off leaving Caro with 
the cap, gown, scarf, and hoop stick. 
Slowly she tries on the mortarboard, 
careful to keep the scarf wide so it 
hides her face. Slowly she slips on 
the gown, and more slowly she makes 
her way around the ribbon. Then, 
catching a glimpse of Miss Stimpson 
as she enters right, Caro hurriedly 
exits left. Miss Simpson strides 
across the stage and also exits left.) 

lsr UNpEeRGRAD (Entering cautiously 
from right): She said we couldn’t sit 
here, but she didn’t say we couldn’t 
stand. (The other two girls have 
followed her.) 

2np UNDERGRAD: It’s a marvelous 
place. We can see practically the 
whole race. 

3RD UNDERGRAD: More or less. But 
we'll certainly get a swell view of 
the winner. 

lst UnperGrap: And of Prexy pre- 
senting the roses! 

Miss Simpson (Offstage talking through 
megaphone): Seniors, we will re- 
view the rules. You know the course. 
You go around the gymnasium, past 
the Chapel and up the hill. The 
first girl to send her hoop through 
the ribbon wins. If your hoop falls 
three times you are disqualified and 
in that case you will please retrace 
your steps and not crowd the goal. 
The race starts with the first chime 
of the library clock. Remember, 
girls, you are on your honor. In 





this college honor counts more than 
glory. 

2np UNDERGRAD: Stuffy old Muscle- 
Bound. 

3rD UNDERGRAD: I’m icy with excite- 
ment. What must the Seniors be! 

lst UNDERGRAD: Any second now, ac- 
cording to my watch. 

2np UNDERGRAD: Yes any — (A dis- 
stant clock strikes. It rings eight 
times as the girls talk) They’re off! 
{The girls turn slowly as they watch 
the race.) 

3RD UNDERGRAD: Look at all the news- 
paper photographers! We’re making 
history! 

2nD UNDERGRAD: Wow, one of the 
hoops is down. 

3RD UNDERGRAD: What happens after 
the race? 

Ist UNDERGRAD: We all go into chapel 
and the winner sits with Prexy. 


3RD UNDERGRAD: I could skip that 
honor. 

2nD UNDERGRAD: Oh, she’s not so bad. 
I can’t see anything now, can you? 

lst UnperGRAD: Yes, I think I see 
the first casualty returning — 


3RD UNDERGRAD: There’s another trek- 
king back. Suppose no one gets 
this far? 

lst UnprerGRAD: That’s happened. 
The race used to be much shorter, 
but I guess old Muscle-Bound wants 
us to realize how hard it is to drag 
a man to the altar. 

2nD UNDERGRAD: It’s no easy stunt, 
I’m telling you. The hoop race, I 
mean. I don’t know about getting 
a husband. I tried it yesterday. 
First the darned hoop rolled ahead 
of me downhill and before I reached 


it, it had fallen flat on its face. 
Going uphill was even harder. 

3rD UNDERGRAD: Look, there are a 
lot of them streaking back. 

lst UNpERGRAD: When we see the 
winner come around the curve, we’d 
better beat it. There’s a sign down 
there which says, “No Spectators 
Beyond This Point.” 

2np UnperGRAD: Golly! Why didn’t 
you tell us? (Starts to exit) 

Ist UNDERGRAD: I’m telling you now. 

2np UnperGRAD: No wonder we had 
the place to ourselves. Come, let’s 
get out of here. This way! (She 
exits left. 1st UNDERGRAD turns and 
follows her.) 

3rRD UNpERGRAD: Here comes the 
winner. Wish we could stay to see 
who it is. (She turns and notices 
that the others have gone.) Wait for 
me! (She exits hurriedly after the 
others. A second later Caron, in 
cap and gown, runs in from right, 
the hoop preceding her. She is fol- 
lowed by Miss Simpson. As the hoop 
rolls under the ribbon the College 
President, Miss Hawkins, enters 
from left carrying an armful of roses. 
Carou shrinks back.) 

Miss Srupson (7'hrough megaphone): 
We have a winner! 

Miss Hawkins Come, my dear. (Holds 
out the flowers) These are for you. 

Miss Simpson: Our winner is — (Looks 
at CaroL and frowns, then speaks 
to her in an undertone) I forget your 
name. (MARTIN enters right and be- 
gins snapping pictures) 

Caro.: I’m Carol Day, but — but — 
(Accepts flowers) 

Miss Stmpson: The winner is Carol 
Day. 





Miss Hawkins: Carol Day? Carol 
Day? I don’t seem to recall anyone 
by that name. 


Carot: No. You wouldn’t. I’m—I 


shouldn’t have raced. I —I’m not 
in the college. I go to Holly Hall. 


CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 

Tre: Half an hour later. 

Sertine: Miss Hawk1n’s office. 

At Rise: Carou still attired in cap and 
gown, sits against the wall looking 
abject. The roses lie on her lap. The 
strains of “Glory, glory hallelujah’ 
are heard faintly in the background. 
She wipes away the tears with a 
handkerchief. 

Martin (Enters, sees Caron and 
laughs): Hello, there. Not afraid of 
an interview with the Prexy, are 
you? 

Caro : Oh, isn’t this awful. 

Martin: Awful funny, if you ask me. 
How did you get mixed up in it? 

Caro: I —I didn’t mean to. I sort 
of got carried along. Then — then 
I sort of forgot. 

Martin: Well, you’ve stirred up a 
wonderful fish chowder. 

Caro: What will they do to me? 

Martin: String you up by your heels, 
most likely. 

Caro: You can joke, but for me it’s 
serious. When I leave here I’ll have 
to face my own headmistress. (Enter 
left Miss HAWKINS) 

Miss Hawkins: Wait outside, will you 
please, young man. (MARTIN nods 
and exits left.) Now, young lady, 
take this chair, please. (She seats 
herself at desk and indicates chair 
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nearby.) 
name is? 

Caro: Carol. Carol Day. 

Miss Hawktns: And where do you 
go to school? 

Caro (Hanging her head): Holly Hall. 

Miss Hawkins: And why aren’t you 
there? Have you no classes? 

Caro: Oh, yes, I have. My head- 
mistress won’t like it at all. 

Miss Hawkins: We see eye to eye on 
that point. Now to begin at the 
beginning, what were you doing on 
the Cooper College campus? 

Carou: I came very early to get the 
feel of the race. I was going to use 
it as a subject for my term essay. 

Miss Hawkrns: Indeed. Go on. What 
else have you to say for yourself? 

Caro.: Nothing. 

Miss Hawkins: Where did you get 
that cap and gown? 

Caro. (Hesitates): I’d rather not say. 

Miss Hawkins (Raises critical eyes): 
Under the circumstances your de- 
sires are of little importance. Please 
hand me the mortarboard that ob- 
viously does not belong to you. 
(CaroL does as she is requested. 
Miss Hawkins reads the nametape 
inside the mortarboard) “Joy 
Horton.” So you wore her cap and 
gown. And how did you get them? 

Caro. (Hugging flowers): She had to 
go on an errand . . . so she took them 
off . . . and I happened to be there, 
so I put them on. 

Miss Hawkins: Did you realize what 
your childish trick would mean to 
the college? 

Caro: Not — not entirely. 

Miss Hawkins: You have made a 
laughingstock of Cooper College — 


What did you say your 





turned into ridicule one of its 
ancient traditions, which, I suppose, 
was your intention. 

Carou (Aghast at the idea): Oh, no, 
Miss Hawkins. I didn’t mean to 
get into the race, but when the girls 
started running I ran, too. Then I 
forgot everything. 

Miss HawkIns: Action without 
thought is the cause of much of the 
world’s misery. If you will take off 
that gown I will! see that it gets to 
Miss Horton. 

Carou (Slipping off gown): What you 
said about ridiculing Cooper College, 
Miss Hawkins, please don’t believe 
that for a moment. Why, to me, 
Cooper is the only college in the 
whole world! 

Miss Hawkins: You mean you hope 
to enter here? 

Caro.: Oh, yes. 


Miss Hawkins: Well, you are not 
making a very good initial im- 


pression. (Caron looks crushed.) 
You may go now. 

Caro.: But aren’t — aren’t you going 
to punish me? 

Miss Hawkins: My jurisdiction is 
bounded by the campus. I shall 
telephone to Holly Hall and relate 
the whole story of this practical 
joke to your headmistress. (Dis- 
misses her with a gesture) As you go 
out will you please send in that 
young reporter. Thank you. (CAROL 
exits slowly and sadly. Miss Haw- 
KINS telephones.) 

Miss Hawkins: Hello. Please locate 
Joy Horton and send her directly 
to my office. .. . Thank you. 

Martin (Enters grinning widely) : Quite 
a story, Miss Hawkins. 


Miss Hawkins: I am asking you not 
to make it ‘‘quite a story.” 

Martin (Shocked): Suppress it? You 
can’t mean that! Surely you be- 
lieve in the freedom of the press. 

Miss Hawkins (Stlernly): There is 
such a thing as freedom, young man, 
and license. After all it was only a 
fribbling incident. 

Martin: I’m glad to hear you say 
that, Miss Hawkins, if fribbling 
means unimportant, and so will the 
poor winner. She’s crying her heart 
out, afraid she’ll never make Cooper. 

Miss Hawkins: I said the incident was 
fribbling. She did a very repre- 
hensible thing. (Joy enters.) 

Joy: Miss Hawkins... 

Miss Hawkins: I’m glad to see you, 
Joy. Maybe you can explain how 
that Holly Hall pupil happened to 
have your cap and gown. 

Joy: Didn’t she tell you? 

Miss Hawkins: She said you had to 
go on an errand and you asked her 
to hold them. 

Joy: Oh, Miss Hawkins, I did more 
than that. I asked her to put them 
on and keep my place for me. 

Miss Hawkins (Nods slowly): I begin 
to understand. 

Joy: So you see, it was really all my 
fault. And she was grand not to 
peach on me. 

Miss Hawkins: You have incrimin- 
ated yourself, Joy, without ex- 
onerating Carol. She had no right 
to run that race and you had no 
right to employ a substitute. You 
know that is strictly forbidden. 

Joy (Nods): But I’d been out there 
since five o’clock and I expected to 
be back in time. 





Miss Hawkins: May I know the 
nature of your errand? Or would 
you prefer to wait? I see we have 
the press still with us. 

Joy: Good! I was going to send it to 
the press anyway — to all the 
presses. May I bring in the one who 
is really to blame for this whole 
business? 

Miss Hawkins: Is there someone else? 

Joy: Yes, indeed. He’s out in the hall 
trying to comfort Carol. 

Miss Hawkins (As Joy starts to evit): 
You might — er — tell her to come 
in, also. 

Martin: Good. She’s a swell kid. 

Miss Hawkins: Young man, if you 
do not object, I can make my own 
character appraisal. (Enter Joy with 
Dr. Ropinson and Caron, who is 
making a final brush at her eyes.) 

Dr. Rosrinson: Please let me explain, 
Miss Hawkins. I’m so sorry I got 
Carol mixed up in this. I’m the 
real culprit. 

Miss Hawkrns: Before we go further, 
Dr. Robinson, is anyone else in- 
volved in this episode? (Caro., 
Joy and Dr. Rosinson exchange 
glances and shake their heads.) 

Dr. Rosrnson: As I said, I am the 
guilty party. I shouldn’t have tried 
to see Joy before the race. 


Joy: How can you say such a thing! 
Miss Hawkins: Let us not go off on 


a tangent. We are discussing the 
race. You must all of you see how 
infuriated all the Seniors are to have 
a girl from a boarding school win 
their race. 

Caro: But if I hadn’t, there wouldn’t 
have been a winner. 
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Miss Hawkins: You mean all the 
Seniors were disqualified? 

Caro: Yes. Hoops kept falling down 
all over until mine was the only one 
left. 

Miss Hawkins: I didn’t realize that. 

Dr. Rosrnson: Here’s something else 
you didn’t realize, Miss Hawkins. 
The fact is, Joy won the race before 
it started. 

Joy: You mean I hoped to win it. 

Dr. Ropinson: No. I mean what I 
said. 

Miss HAwkKINns: 
follow you. 
Dr. Rosrnson: I asked Joy to meet 
me at the South Gate to get a little 

— er — trinket I had for her. 

Miss Hawkins: You couldn’t wait a 
few hours? 

Dr. Rosrnson: I can see now that I 
should have, but it did seem to fit 
the occasion. 

Miss Hawkins: If you would eluci- 
date — 

Dr. Rosrnson: My trinket was a hoop. 
A little hoop with a little diamond. 

Caro (Hugs Joy): Oh, Joy, how won- 
derful! 

Joy (Exhibits her left hand to everyone): 
Look! Isn’t it too utterly beautiful! 

Miss Hawkrns (Smiles): “The voice 
of the turtle’ .. . I wish you both 
much happiness. (Becomes stern) 
And where were we with the case at 
point? 

Dr. Rosrnson: I said that Joy had 
won the race before it ever started, 
since she’s to be the class bride. 
Couldn’t you forgive all three of us 
as a sort of engagement present? 

Miss Hawkins (Shakes a sorry head): 
It’s not a matter of my forgiveness. 


I’m afraid I don’t 





I must consider how this will affect 
the college? 

Martin: May I answer that? 

Miss Hawkins: Certainly —if you 
can. 

Martin: It’ll make wonderful pub- 
licity! “All the world loves a lover,” 
especially in the spring. Listen to 
this: Prep school girl pinch-hits for 
Senior while she gets herself en- 
gaged! What a human interest 
story! It'll up the popularity of 
Cooper College clear to California! 

Miss Hawxins: I suppose it has some 
publicity value. 

Martin: And when you realize that 
Carol was taking all the rap, don’t 
you agree with me that she’s a swell 
kid? 

Ir. Roprnson (Pats Carou on the 
back): I do, for one. 

Joy: So do I. I think everyone’s swell. 


Oh, Miss Hawkins won’t you make 
it unanimous? 

Miss Hawkins (Thinking aloud): She 
did, as you say, shoulder all the 
blame. And it isn’t as if there 
would have been any other winner. 
Yes, Carol, I will try to maintain 
a light touch when I telephone Holly 
Hall. 

Caro: But what about me and — 
and Cooper College? 

Miss Hawkins: We need spirited girls 
here. On that score you qualify. 
When you are ready for college, 
Carol, I hope you will select Cooper. 

Carou: Oh, I will, Miss Hawkins. I 
promise you I will. (Caron jumps 
up and joins Joy and Dr. RoBiInson 
in a three-way hug as the curtains 
close.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Curpip’s PARTNER 

Characters: 2 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. The 
College Senior and as wear caps 
and gowns over their . The mortar- 
boards are tied on with scarves and the 
gowns are shortened for freedom of move- 
ment. Miss Simpson is dressed in a sweat- 
shirt and skirt. She wears sneakers and 
socks. 

Properties: Camera, bicycle for Carol, pad 
and pencil, prescription pad and pencil, 
two hoops, two sticks, megaphone, bou- 
quet of roses, handkerchief. 

Setting: Scene 1: The campus of Cooper Col- 
lege. A park bench stands at right. At 
left, a narrow ribbon runs from the back- 
drop of trees to a pole topped with a blue 
flag, downstage left. Other cardboard trees 
and bushes complete the setting. Scene 2: 
Miss Hawkin’s office. There is a large desk 
at center on which is placed a telephone. 
There is a speieatabaleciak swivel chair 
behind the desk. Other chairs placed around 
the room complete the setting. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Sterleng Silver Tree 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


Characters 
lst Roap Man 
2nD Roap MAN 
TUCKER 
JANET 
MorTHER 
FATHER 

Time: A Saturday morning in early 
April. 

Serrine: A road near the front gate of 
the Hocking farm. There is a big 
poplar tree (only the cardboard trunk 
shows) on the road side of the fence. 

At Rise: lst Roap MAN is running 
string between stakes that have been 
driven along the right-of-way behind 
the poplar. TuckER and JANET come 
to gate from farm side. They stand 
watching the Roap MAN curiously. 

Ist Roap Man (Calling down road): 
Bring the big saw with you, Hank, 
when you come. Couple of wedges, 
too. And the sledge hammer. We'll 
be needing ’em. 

2npD Roap Man (Offstage): That all? 
Don’t you want me to put the truck 
in my pocket while I’m at it? (lsr 
Roap MAN chuckles, continues run- 
ning the string. Tucker and JANET 
open gate, approach Roap Man, who 
has his back turned.) 

Tucker: What are the stakes for, 
mister? 

Ist Roap Man (Turning, surprised): 
How’s that? 


Tucker: What are the stakes for? 

lst Roap Man: We’re widening the 
road, see? Taking out the kinks. 
Making this an up-to-date country 
road. Keeping up with the times, 
you might say. 

JANET: You’re not going to make it 
that wide, are you? Clear to the 
stakes on the other side? 

lst Roap Man: The road proper will 
be only twenty-five to thirty feet. 
But we’ve got to clear out everything 
between the stakes, see? 

Tucker (Frightened, looking at poplar): 
Everything? 

lst Roap Man: Clear out everything, 
that’s the orders. 

JANET: Why? 

lst Roap Man: Better all ’round. And 
safer. Drivers can’t see ahead when 
there’s stuff in the way — trees, 
brush, mailboxes. Besides, take a 
big tree like that poplar, now. 
(Points above tree trunk) Shades the 
road enough even in winter so the 
snow won’t melt proper. An open 
road, that’s what we want. A wide 
open road. (Calls out) Waiting for 
that saw, Hank! 

2nD Roap Man (Offstage): Coming. 

Tucker: Saw! You’re not... you’re 
not going to cut down our tree? 
Our Sterling Silver Tree! 

lst Roap Man: Sterling silver! That’s 
a new one on me. (Laughs) That 
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old silver poplar? What’s sterling 
about it? Come a big wind, it’ll 
crack open one of these days, or 
blow over. That’s an old tree, that 
is, for a poplar. They don’t live 
long . . . like oaks and pines. Sterling, 
huh? About as sterling as my watch, 
and that’s first-class tin. (Takes out 
watch, looks at it, calls) Step on it, 
Hank, or we won’t get through be- 
fore quittin’ time today. 

2np Roap Man (Offstage): Sure you 
don’t want the grub hook and pick, 
too? 

Janet: It is a Sterling Silver Tree! 
It’s been that for a long time. Ever 
since my grandmother planted it 
when she and Grandpa bought this 
farm in 1897. 

Tucker: 1898, Jan. 

JANET: It’s been the Sterling Silver 
Tree ‘long as my father can re- 
member. 

lst Roap Man: I don’t get it. (2NpD 
Roap Man comes with saw, wedges and 
sledge hammer. Looks at tree trunk) 

2np Roap Man: Root ’em out when 
they’re young, I say. Then you don’t 
have to cut ’em when they’re old. 

lst Roap Man: You forgot the ax, 
Hank. 

2np Roap Man: What ax? 
anything about an ax? 

Ist Roap Man (Contemplating the 
tree): Reckon we'd better cut a big 
notch on the north side there, so the 
tree will fall parallel to the road, 
’stead of plumb across it. Why didn’t 
you think of the ax? 

2np Roap Man: You're the one who 
does the thinking. (Grumpily as 
he goes out) Me, I just do the totin’ 
and carryin’. 


Who said 


Tucker (Alarmed): You can’t cut our 
tree, mister! You can’t! It won’t 
be our farm without it. “Three 
miles from Dixon on the Spring 
Valley Road,” we always say. 
“There’s a big silver poplar near 
the gate—only silver poplar a- 
round.” That’s how we tell people 
where we live. You can’t cut it! 

Ist Roap Man: We have our orders. 
Everything goes between the strings. 

JANET: You can’t! (Crying out) 
Mother! Father! (Runs through 
gate toward house) Mommie! Daddy! 

Tucker: The tree belongs here. It’s 
ours. My grandmother planted it. 
Wait till my Dad comes... . he'll 
tell you. 

Ist Roap Man (Shrugging): It’s be- 
tween the stakes. You can see for 
yourself. 

Tucker: But it’s our family tree, 
don’t you understand? 

Ist Roap Man: Sterling silver, eh? 

Tucker: Yes, it is. (Gets an idea. 
Speaks eagerly) Look, | know what 
we can do! It’s only a couple of 
feet inside the string, Mister. I'll 
move the stakes. Then nobody can 
blame you for anything. Nobody 
will know the difference. 

Isr Roap Man: Can’t be done, 

Moving the stakes would 
make a kink in the road, see? The 
engineers have been through here, 
laying out the right of way. They 
set the stakes. They’ve got an eye 
for knowing if anything’s out of line 
when they come back to inspect. 
We road men have to make the road 
where they say, see? (2ND Roap 
Man comes back with ax.) 

2np Roap Man: O.K., you wanted 


sonny. 





the ax. Here it is. 
Ist Roap Man) 

Ist Roap Man (Handing it back): 
You chop better than I do, Hank. 

Tucker: But you can’t ... either of 
you! 

2np Roap Man: Who says? 
ready to chop.) 

Ist Roap Man: Wait a minute, Hank. 
The girl’s gone after her folks. 
Seems to be some sort of upset about 
this Sterling Silver Tree. (Points 
to it) 

2nd Roap Man: What kind of tree 
did you say? 

Ist Roap Man: Sterling silver. Mean 
to say you never heard of one before! 

2np Roap Man: Looks like a plain 
old silver popple to me. No sense to 
the sterling. 

Tucker: There is too! 


(Hands it to 


(He gets 


Didn’t you 


ever hear of J. Sterling Morton? 
He was my grandfather’s cousin. 


He was so important there’s a tree 
garden near Chicago named after 
him. Eight hundred acres with all 
kinds of different trees and shrubs. 
We went there on our vacation last 
year. And he started a holiday, too. 

Ist Roap Man: Never heard of him. 
But anyone who started a holiday, 
I’m for him. 

2npD Roap Man: What kind of a holi- 
day? I never heard of any holiday 
by that name. Who’d you say he 
was? 

Tucker: J. Sterling Morton. A dis- 
tant cousin of my grandmother’s. 
Cousin Sterling. (Roap MEN look 
at each other questioningly.) 

2np Roap Man: Where we been all 
our lives? 

Isr Roap Man: You got me, Hank. 
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Tucker: Listen. Cousin Sterling 
Morton came out to Nebraska early 
in the 1850’s, when it was just bare 
plains. There weren’t any trees at 
all — except a few along the creeks 
and rivers. So he began to plant 
trees... 

Isr Roap Man: That sounds like a 
lot of work. What’s it got to do 
with a holiday? 

2np Roap Man: Labor Day, maybe! 

Tucker: No! 

Ist Roap Man: O.K., so he planted 
trees... 

Tucker: Hundreds and hundreds of 
them. And then in 1872 he per- 
suaded the State of Nebraska to set 
aside a day in April for tree-planting. 
He called it Arbor Day. The first 
Arbor Day! They planted a million 
trees in Nebraska that year. 

Ist Roap Man: Oh, Arbor Day. 

2np Roap Man (Shrugging): That’s 
no holiday in my life. 

Tucker: Other states took over the 
idea. Nearly every state has an 
Arbor Day now. When my grand- 
mother came to this farm, the first 
thing she did was send for this silver 
poplar and plant it in honor of her 
cousin Sterling. 

lst Roap Man: Oh, I get it. Cousin 
Sterling, silver poplar. Sterling sil- 
ver, for short. 

Tucker (Nodding): That’s what we 
always call it. (Voices offstage. 
FATHER, Moruer and JANET hurry 
in.) 

JaNnEr (Pointing to lst Roap May): 
There’s the man, Daddy. 

FaruHer: Good morning. What’s this 
I hear about cutting down the big 
poplar? 





Ist Roap Man: We have our orders. 
Everything comes out between the 
stakes. (Points across road) You'll 
have to move your mailbox for one 
thing. It’s too close to the new road. 
See where the stakes go? 

Fatuer: Oh, I don’t mind moving the 
mailbox. But what about the pop- 
lar? 

Ist Roap Man: You can see the stakes. 
It’s outside your fence, anyway. 

Fatuer: It didn’t used to be. When 
I was a kid, the fence ran along here. 
(Points) A road didn’t have to be 
very wide in those days. 

Ist Roap Man: That’s right. 
and buggy days. 

Fatuer: We had to move the fence 
back when they widened the road 
in 1925. Nobody said anything 


Horse 


about the tree. 
ist Roap Man: Now they’re widening 
the road again. 


Everything comes 
out. 

Morner: Can’t something be done? 
It won’t seem like our place without 
the poplar. (Jo Farner) It would 
break your mother’s heart to see 
it go... 

JanET: Daddy, tell them they can’t 
cut it. 

Tucker: I bet if I wrote to the Presi- 
dent, he’d do something! 

2np Roap Man: ’Tain’t much of a 
tree. Old for a popple. Might blow 
down in a storm any time. Just an 
old popple . . . 

Tucker: Tell him that’s not true, Dad. 

Farner: That tree is more than just 
an old poplar. That tree has seen 
things. It’s seen these dry plains 
turn into green farms. It’s seen 
my brothers and sisters grow up... 


and move away. (Looks at JANET 
and TucKER) It’s seen a new gener- 
ation get started. Still . . . there’s 
something to what the road men 
say, Tucker. A silver poplar’s old 
when an oak is still young. 

lst Roap Man: I’d like to save the 
tree, since it means so much to you 
folks. I’d sure like to. But I’ve 
got my orders, see? And if we 
saved your tree there’d be somebody 
else wanting something saved. 

MorueEr (Reluctantly) : I suppose that’s 
true. 

JANET: There aren’t any other silver 
poplars along the road. They 
wouldn’t have to save any others, 
Daddy. 

Ist Roap Man: There are other kinds 
of trees inside the new stakes, 
though. Folks would say, “You 
didn’t cut down Hocking’s tree. So 
you better not cut ours.” You see, 
the engineers put the stakes where 
they had to go for the best road. 

Fatuer (Slowly): We can’t expect to 
have rights nobody else has. (Looks 
at tree) Much as I love that old 
tree, I’d not want it saved if we 
don’t have a right to keep it. We 
don’t want to be an exception to 
the rules. That’s not what freedom 
means in America. Everyone has 
to be treated alike. The road doesn’t 
belong to us alone. It belongs to 
everybody. 

2np Roap Man: Now yourre talking, 
mister. 

ist Roap Man: This country can’t be 
run fair and square . . . if there are 
exceptions to the rules. (Nods at 
FatuHEr) That’s right. 

Janet: But, Daddy, it’s our only 





Sterling Silver Tree. (2nd Roap 
MAN swings ax aimlessly as he waits 
and listens. It swings close to a 
sucker shoot near the base of the 
poplar. FATHER sees it, gets an idea.) 

FaTuErR (Ezcited): Wait! Stop swing- 
ing that ax. 

Ist Roap Man: What’s the matter? 

Fatuer: I don’t know why I didn’t 
think of it before... 

Tucker: What, Dad? 
curious. ) 

FatuHer (Pointing at shoots): We'll dig 
up the shoots carefully. Shoots from 
the old silver poplar. I usually trim 
them out in the spring, but I haven’t 
got around to it yet. We’ll plant a 
row of shoots back from the road, 
inside our fence. So when the old 


(Everyone is 


Sterling Silver Tree is gone, we’ll 
have others coming up to take its 
place. 

lst Roap Man: Chips off the old 


block, eh? 

Moruer: That way the tree will keep 
on living . . . just like Cousin 
Sterling’s idea! 

Janet: Let’s plant the shoots way 


back from the fence, Daddy, so we 
won’t have to worry about them 
again, next time they widen the road. 

lst Roap Man: Reckon we won’t be 
widening it again for a good long 
time. 

2nD Roap Man: Never again, I’d say, 
now we're going into the age of 
“hellycopters”” and rockets to the 
moon. Won’t be long, we won’t need 
any more roads! 

Fatuer: Let’s see, we'll need the 
shovel and some gunny sacks . 
Tucker: I’ll get the shovel! (Runs 

out eagerly) 

Moruer: Come on, Janet. We'll get 
the gunny sacks, nice wet ones. 
(They hurry out eagerly) 

Fatuer: Where’d I put the pick? 
(Starts to go, stops and looks at pop- 
lar) Nothing like celebrating Cousin 
Sterling’s Arbor Day a few days 
early this year. (Jo Roap Men) 
All right, boys, she’s yours. (There 
is the sound of chopping as the cur- 
tain falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Sreruine Sitver TREE 
Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Road men 
wear overalls and heavy shirts ' 


Properties: String, pocket watch, saw, wedges, 
sledge hammer, ax. 

Setting: A road near the front gate of the 
Hocking farm. There could be a backdrop 
showing farm buildings, fields, etc. In 
front of this backdrop is a fence with a 
large gate. Next to the gate, on the road 
side of the fence, is a large cardboard tree 
trunk. Between the trunk and the fence 
is a row of stakes. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Not for Girls 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mr. Fincu 
Mrs. FincH 
Larry FincH 
Dora Fincu 
ANNIE 
TINA 
BARBARA 
Mr. WIZARD 
ANNOUNCER 

Time: Just after breakfast. 

SETTING: The Finch dining room. 

At Rise: Mrs. FIncu is seeing her son 
and husband off for the day. Dora is 
sitting at the table, pretending to take 
no interest in the proceedings. She is 
looking at the paper. Mrs. Fincu 
straightens LARRY’S lie. 

Larry: Ouch! Not so tight, Mom. Do 
you want to strangle me? 

Mrs. Finca: No, indeed. I want you 
to speak up loud and plain. I want 
to hear everything you and Daddy 
say on the television program. 

Mr. Frincu: Larry will be ten times 
louder and plainer than his dad on 

*this deal. I’ll be scared stiff. 

Mrs. Fincu: Nonsense! You have no 
reason to be scared. You and Larry 
are the best father-and-son team in 
town. Nobody can beat you when it 
comes to figures. You’re the experts 
all right. 

Larry: Save that till after we come 
home. We have some tough compe- 
tition this time. 

Mrs. Frncu: Don’t let it get you down, 
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son. And remember, win or lose, 
Dora and I will be the proudest gals 
in town. Won’t we, Dora? 

Dora (Pretending not to hear): What 
did you say? 

Mrs. Fincu: What did I say? I just 
said you and I will be the proudest 
gals in town when we see Dad and 
Larry on the Father-and-Son Math 
Competence Program. 

Dora: I don’t see anything so wonder- 
ful about an old math team. Now if 
it were a swimming team or a bowl- 
ing team, then we’d have something 
worth cheering about. 

Mrs. Fincu: Why, Dora Finch! What 
a rude thing to say. You apologize 
this minute. 

Larry: Oh, don’t mind her, Mom. 
She’s just mad because they call her 
the Dumb Dora of the arithmetic 
class. 

Dora: I am not! I am not mad. I 
don’t care a fig for arithmetic. I 
wouldn’t want to be on any old 
math team! 

Mrs. Fincu: Dora! Dora! Stop that 
this instant. 

Mr. Frincu: Now, now, Mother. We 
don’t have time for apologies. Larry 
and I have to keep our heads clear 
for those problems the experts will 
throw at us. Come on, Larry. We 
don’t want to be late. 

Larry: And simmer down, Sis. Maybe 
when you’re as old as Mom, you can 
add two and two and get four. 





Dora: You get out of here! (Rushes at 
him with newspaper) 

Mrs. Frncu: Dora! Dora! 

Larry (Ducking out of Dora’s reach): 
Come on, Dad. Let’s run for it. 
Things are getting too hot for us 
around here. (Hxit Larry and Mr. 
Fincu laughing.) 

Mrs. Fincu (Calling): Good luck to 
both of you. (T’urning from door) 
Now, Dora, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? 

Dora: I guess I should be ashamed, but 
that Larry makes me so cross. He 
thinks he’s so smart just because he 
can do all kinds of problems in his 
head and get the right answer. 

Mrs. Fincu: Well, don’t you think 
that’s quite an accomplishment? 
Larry is really.very clever at figures. 

Dora: Sure... but he’s a boy! Boys 


are always smart at arithmetic. 
Mrs. Fincu: Nonsense! I never heard 


a sillier statement. You could get 
just as good marks as Larry in 
arithmetic, if you’d make up your 
mind to work harder. 

Dora: But Mother, what’s the use? 
Girls don’t especially need arith- 
metic, you know. 

Mrs. Fincu: Now that’s an argument 
I don’t intend to pursue. I suggest 
you go straighten yourself up a bit 
and come along over to Mrs. 
Garner’s to watch the TV program. 
It certainly is a nuisance that our 
set has to be on the blink now of all 
times. 

Dora (With a sigh): Please, Mother, 
do I have to watch that television 
program? 

Mrs. Frncu: But, Dora, don’t you 
want to see Dad and Larry compete 
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with the other teams? It’s so ex- 
citing. 

Dora: I’ve seen them before; and 
those problems make my head ache. 

Mrs. Fincu: You’re impossible. But I 
certainly don’t intend to force you to 
go. You may stay home if you like. 
Annie is in the kitchen and this is 
baking day, so try not to be a bother. 

Dora: I won’t, Mother, and thanks for 
letting me stay here. 

Mrs. Fincw: You’re a funny child, 
Dora. I should think you’d want 
your father and brother to win. 

Dora: I do want them to win. And I 
know they will. They always do. 

Mrs. Fincu: Well, I certainly hope 
their luck holds, today. Goodbye, 
dear, and be sure to keep out of 
Annie’s way. If you need me for 
anything, you know Mrs. Garner’s 
number. 

Dora: Sure, I know. Goodbye, Mom. 
(Mrs. Finca exits. Dora buries her 
head in her arms and begins to sob. 
Then she raises her head and yells.) I 
hate it! I hate it! I hate it! (She 
buries her head again and continues 
crying. Mr. Wizarp enters. He 
watches Dora for a while, then clears 
his throat softly.) 

Mr. Wizarp: Excuse me, miss. 

Dora: Go away! Go away and don’t 
bother me. 

Mr. Wizarp: Beg pardon, ma’am, but 
is your name Dora? 

Dora: Yes. But go away, please. 

Mr. Wizarp: Dora Finch? 

Dora: Yes, Dora Finch. (Sitting up) 
Who in the world are you and how 
did you get in here? 

Mr. Wizarp: I am Mr. Wizard, and I 
was instructed to pay a callona... 





a (Consulting card) Miss Dora Finch. 
Are you that young lady? 

Dora: Yes, I am, but I can’t talk to 
you now. I can’t talk to anyone 
now. 

Mr. Wizarp: Why not? 

Dora: Well, can’t you see I’m busy — 
I’m busy crying. I—I’m dread- 
fully upset. 

Mr. Wizarp: Yes, I know. You’re up- 
set about your arithmetic, aren’t 
you? 

Dora: Yes, but how did you know? 

Mr. Wizarp: I told you my name is 
Mr. Wizard, and we wizards are 
very well informed. We know a lot 
of things. For example, I bet I can 
tell you just why you’re upset about 
your arithmetic. 

Dora: Don’t bother. 
without being told. 

Mr. Wizarp: But I’ll tell you anyhow. 
You see, I love to talk — especially 
when it’s about arithmetic. 

Dora: Well I hate arithmetic and 
everything about it. 

Mr. Wizarp: That’s just your trouble. 
You’re miserable about your arith- 
metic because you hate it, and you 
hate it because you think you can’t 
do it. 

Dora: I know I can’t do it, and if you 
don’t believe me, just look at my re- 
port card. (Pulls it out from a book 
in the bookshelf behind her) 

Mr. Wizarp: So that’s where you’ve 
been hiding it. 

Dora: Did you know that too? 

Mr. Wizarp: Of course. Wizards 
know everything. I’ll bet I can tell 
you what you’re going to say next. 

Dora: You can? 

Mr. Wizarp: I can. You’re going to 


I know that 
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say that you can’t be bothered with 
arithmetic because it’s not for girls. 
Girls have no use for it, isn’t that 
right? 

Dora: That zs what I was going to 
say. And it’s true too. Girls have 
no earthly use for arithmetic. I don’t 
see why we have to bother with it. 
Nobody actually uses it anyway, ex- 
cept boys and men. 

Mr. Wizarp: Do you really believe 
that? 

Dora: Certainly, I believe it. If I 
really thought I’d have any use for 
figures, I’d get busy and do some of 
this hateful old arithmetic. But as 
it is, it’s just a waste of time. 

Mr. Wizarp: Suppose I could show 
you that most girls or women use 
their arithmetic about twenty times 
a day? 

Dora (Laughing): Twenty times a day! 
Mr. Wizarp: Well, maybe not exactly 
twenty, but at least . . . a dozen. 
Dora: Even twelve times a day is too 
much, unless the girl works in a store 

or something. 

Mr. Wizarp: I’m talking about right 
here at home. 

Dora: You’re crazy, Mr. Wizard. My 
father is always working with figures, 
but not my mother. She never has 
to worry about arithmetic. 

Mr. Wizarp: You’ve just never no- 
ticed. I tell you what, Dora Finch. 
I’ll make a bargain with you. 

Dora: A bargain? 

Mr. Wizarp: Yes. If I can show you 
that problems dealing with numbers 
keep popping into your everyday life 
at the rate of . . . well, say ten or 
twelve a day, will you promise to get 





down to business and do some good 
hard work on that arithmetic? 

Dora: I promise, Mr. Wizard. But 
I’m afraid you'll get the worst end 
of the bargain. 

Mr. Wizarp: I'll worry about that. 
Now here’s the plan. First of all, 
we must keep score. Here is a score 
card. (Gives Dora a card) Every 
time a situation arises in which 
numbers are involved, where you 
have to do any sort of figuring, a bell 
will ring. 

Dora: A bell? What bell? 

Mr. Wizarp: A bell somewhere in the 
house. That bell will be the signal 
that I have scored another point and 
you must stop whatever you are 
doing and mark the score card. Will 
you do that? 

Dora: This is beginning to sound like 
fun. 

Mr. Wizarp: Numbers really are fun, 
if you just learn to appreciate them. 

Dora: Now you sound just like my 
dad. 

Mr. Wizarp: Don’t change the sub- 
ject. Is it a bargain? 

Dora: It’s a bargain, Mr. Wizard. 
(They shake hands.) 

Mr. Wizarp: And remember to mark 
your score card every time you hear 
the bell. 

Dora: I promise. 

Mr. Wizarp: By the way, Dora, are 
you sure you didn’t drop that report 
card on the floor? (As Dora stoops 
over to look for the report card, Mr. 
WI1zarD makes a quick exit.) 

Dora (Looking on the floor and under 
the table): I don’t see it any place, 
Mr. Wizard. I don’t see how it 
could have slipped under the book- 


case. Are you sure I dropped it? I 
say, are you sure I — (Noticing that 
Mr. Wizarp is gone) Why, he’s 
gone! Mr. Wizard, where are you? 
(Enter AnniE from kitchen. She 
carries a measuring cup and a recipe 
book.) 

Annis: Land sakes, Dora, I thought I 
heard you talking to someone. 
Where’s your mother? 

Dora: Gone over to Mrs. Garner’s to 
look at television. 

ANNIE: Now, if that’s not the limit! 
She forgot to measure out this recipe 
for me. It calls for four cups of milk, 
and there’s only a pint left in the re- 
frigerator. Now I don’t know how 
to make it come out even. 

Dora: That’s not too hard, Annie. 
There are two cups in a pint, so you 
have just half the amount of milk. If 
you cut the rest of the recipe in half 
it ought to come out right. 

ANNIE: Well bless my soul, Dora, I 
never knew you could figure things 
out like that. I always thought you 
had trouble with arithmetic. 

Dora (Clapping her hand over her 
mouth): Arithmetic! (Doorbell rings.) 
Oh my goodness: Where’s that score 
card? (Grabs score card and writes on 
it hastily) 

ANNIE: You better answer that door, 
dearie, ‘stead of standing there 
scribbling. I have to go figure out 
the rest of that recipe. And say! I 
wonder if you could help me set the 
oven for the roast. Your mother 
wrote down the time she wants it to 
be done, and I know it’s to cook 
twenty minutes to the pound, but I 
just can’t seem to figure out how I 
should set the time. (Doorbell) 





Dora: Oh dear! Another bell! That’s 
two points for Mr. Wizard already. 
ANNIE: Quick, Dora, answer that bell 
before they wear it out. I have to 

get back to the kitchen. 

Dora: O.K., Annie. I'll answer it. 
(Exits. Speaking offstage) Oh, Hello, 
Tina. Come in. I’m still eating 
breakfast. (They enter.) 

Tina: Oh, Dora, I’m so excited! 
Mother says I may have a party for 
my birthday. It’s the day after to- 
morrow, and I don’t see how I'll 
ever get ready in time. I brought 
this paper over and thought maybe 
you’d show me how to make those 
darling favors you had for your 
party. Do you remember how you 
made them? 

Dora: Oh, they were easy as pie. 
Here . . . I can show you in a jiffy. 
Tra: Here’s the paper. I don’t know 

if it will be enough. 


Dora: How many are coming? 

Tina: I thought I’d have twelve. But 
I'd like to get the place cards out of 
that too. 

Dora: We can make the place cards 


first. This paper is just the right 
size. Now you fold the sheet in half, 
like this. Then fold it again, and 
then again. That will give you eight 
place cards out of that sheet. So 
we'll just need half a sheet for the 
other four. That will be your twelve 
place cards. Now for the favors .. . 

Tina (Admiringly): Say! Miss Trevor 
should hear you spout off! She 
doesn’t think you can do fractions 
worth a cent. 

Dora: Fractions? 
about fractions? 

Tina: Why, you did! You just divided 


Who said anything 


a paper into halves, then into fourths, 
then into eighths! 

Dora: Oh my goodness! 

Tina: What’s the matter? (Doorbell 
rings.) 

Dora: Nothing’s the matter. Nothing 
at all! Excuse me a minute, till I 
fill out this little card. 

Tina: But don’t you hear the bell? 

Dora: I hear it all right. 

Tina: Shall I answer the door? 

Dora: Please do. (Exit Tina) Oh dear! 
That’s three points for Mr. Wizard, 
and the day hasn’t half started. 

Tina (Reappears): It was the paper 
boy. He says you owe him for three 
weeks, but last week your mother 
paid him a week in advance, so he 
thinks it’s only two weeks. And he 
says he’s short on change, so he 
hopes you have the exact amount. 

Dora: Mercy! That sounds like a 
Chinese puzzle. (Calling) Annie, did 
Mother leave the money for the 
paper boy? 

ANNIE (From kitchen): Yes, she did, 
but I’d better talk to him because he 
missed us two nights last week and 
one night this week. Tell him to 
come around to the back door. 

Dora: Thank goodness you'll handle 
that. 

Tina (Running to door): Vl tell him, 
Dora. (Phone rings.) 

Dora: Can you beat it! There goes 
another bell! That’s another score 
for Mr. Wizard. I had no idea poor 
Mother had all these problems on her 
hands. (Phone rings again.) 

Dora: Bells! Bells! Bells! Just a 
minute. I’m coming. (At phone) 
Hello. .. . Who? . . . The Custom- 
Made Drapery Shop? . . . No, no, 





Mrs. Finch isn’t here just now. Is 
there a message? .. . What? Will 
you repeat that? ... You say the 
material is only forty-five inches 
wide instead of fifty-four inches? . . . 
Yes, I'll tell her... . / And you want 
her to be sure to get the measure- 
ments for the valance in the sun 
room? ... Yes, yes... I under- 
stand. Naturally she’ll have to buy 
more material if there’s that much 
difference in width. The price? ... 
You say this is two dollars a yard 
instead of two-fifty? Very well... . 
Yes, I’ll have her call the minute she 
comes in. Thank you for calling. . . . 
Goodbye. (Hangs wp) Poor Mother! 
How will she ever figure that out? 
Figure! There’s that hateful word 


again, and another score for Mr. 
Wizard. (Grabbing score card) I won- 
der if I can write down the score be- 
fore another bell rings. 


(Bell rings 
just as she is writing.) 

Trina (Re-entering): Don’t mind that 
bell, Dora. I bumped against it 
accidentally as I was closing the 
door. You don’t need to pay any 
attention to it. 

Dora: That’s what you think. 

Tina: Now, let’s get back to my favors. 

Dora: Honestly, Tina, so much is 
happening around this house this 
morning, I don’t believe I can help 


you after all. (At desk) Here, take 


this pattern. You can draw around 
them and cut them out. 

Trina: Do you think I’ll have enough 
paper? 

Dora: For heaven’s sake, don’t ask me 
to measure it. You'll have plenty. 
Tina: But what about the ice cream? 

How much do you think I should 
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order for twelve? Mother always 
counts three servings to a pint. 

Dora: Then two quarts would be 
plenty. (Bell rings.) 

Trina: I never heard so many bells 
around a house in my life. 

Dora: Neither did I! Oh dear! Where’s 
that score card? I seem to be run- 
ning into figures at every turn! 
(Enter ANNIE. Her face and hands 
are streaked with flour.) 

Annie: I never saw the like of the in- 
terruptions on baking day. That 
was the back doorbell . . . the grocery 
boy. Now he tells me he doesn’t 
have change for five dollars. Will 
you run upstairs and see if your 
mother left any change on the bu- 
reau? I'll need sixty-four cents in 
change. There’s a quarter in the 
house pocketbook. (Bell rings.) Land 
sakes! What’s that? Sounds like 
your Dad’s alarm clock. 

Dora: It’s an alarm all right, Annie. 
Just a minute till I write something 
on this card. (Writes) Now I'll go 
look for your change. 

Annie: And be sure to turn off that 
dratted alarm. (Exit Dora. In a few 
seconds the bell stops ringing.) 

Tina: I guess I’d better run on home, 
Annie. Dora seems in such a dither 
today. Will you tell her I’ve gone, 
please? And tell her she’s to be sure 
to come to the party. 

ANNIE: I'll tell her, Tina. Goodbye. 

Tina (Starts to exit and returns holding 
a letter): Mother asked me to mail 
this letter for her, but she’s not sure 
if it has enough postage. Would you 
know, Annie? 

ANNIE: It looks mighty heavy to me, 
child, but I wouldn’t know for sure. 





Tina: Oh, dear, I guess I’ll have to go * 


down to the post office. 

Annie: There’s a letter scale around 
here some place. Mrs. Finch often 
uses it. I think it’s somewhere in 
that desk. Dora should know where 
it is. (Enter Dora) 

Dora: Is something lost, Annie? 

ANNIE: No. I was just wondering 
where that letter scale is. Your 
mother often uses it to check postage 
before she mails her letters. 

Dora (At desk): Oh, here it is. Where’s 
your letter, Annie? 

Trina: It’s mine . . . or rather, it’s 
Mother’s. Does it need another 
stamp? 

Dora (Weighing letter): Yes, it’s three 
ounces. That calls for another three- 
cent stamp. (Bell) 

Annie: There! There goes the timer 
on the stove; I’ll have to fly. (Ezit) 
Dora (With a laugh): Actually that 
timer was for me, Annie, but never 
mind. (Picks up score card.) Here we 

go again. 

Tina: I must say, Dora, you’re awfully 
mysterious about that card. What 
is it anyway? 

Dora: Well, it’s sort of a secret, Tina, 
but I'll tell you about it some day. 
Tina: O.K. I’m too excited about my 
party to be very curious right now. 
I have a lot of errands to do so I’ll 
see you tomorrow. So long, Dora, 

and thanks for helping me. 

Dora: So long, Tina, and I hope your 
party is a wonderful success. (Zzit 
Tina. Dora mops her face and sighs 
with relief.) What a morning! Now 
I can certainly sit down and enjoy 
myself for awhile. At least the radio 
won’t be firing arithmetic problems 


at me. (T'urns on radio. There is the 
closing strain of music and then the 
announcer’s voice.) 

Announcer: Attention ladies! Don’t 
miss the sensational values at Roger’s 
semi-annual clearance now in prog- 
ress. Twenty percent off every dress, 
coat, and suit in the store is Roger’s 
gift to you. Think of it, ladies. You 
can now buy lovely nineteen-ninety- 
eight dresses for only fifteen-ninety- 
eight. Fourteen-ninety-eight suits 
and dresses, now only nine-ninety- 
eight. Remember, twenty percent, 
one fifth of the actual selling price, is 
subtracted from every garment in 
the store. Be sure to shop at Roger’s 
today. Set your own prices by sub- 
tracting twenty percent from every 
price tag. Think what you’ll save on 
a single shopping trip to Roger’s on 
the Square in... 

Dora (Turning off radio): Can you 
beat it! More number work, even on 
the radio! (Bell rings.) That Mr. 
Wizard isn’t giving me a minute’s 
peace! (Bell rings louder. Dora 
shouts loudly.) Just a minute! I’m 
coming. (BARBARA GREER enders.) 

BarBara: Yoo-hoo! Anybody home? 

Dora: Oh, hello, Bobby. Come right 
in. 

BARBARA: Where were you? I almost 
pushed the doorbell button through 
the wall, but nobody came. 

Dora: Sorry. I was... er... busy. 
What’s up? 

BarBaRA: Oh, I’m so excited about 
our vacation plans. Daddy thinks 
we can go to the coast on his vaca- 
tion. 

Dora: That would be wonderful. 

Barpara: Yes, but Mother is worried 





about the driving. She doesn’t think 
we can drive three thousand miles 
and back in three weeks. 

Dora: Gee! Six thousand miles. That 
would be almost three hundred miles 
a day! Not even counting side trips 
and sight-seeing. (Telephone bell 
rings.) 

Dora: Botheration! There goes another 
bell! Another score for Mr. Wizard. 

BarRBARA: What in the world are you 
talking about? 


Dora: Oh nothing. Excuse me, please, 
while I answer the phone. (At phone) 
Hello... Hello ... Who? ... No, 
this isn’t the Roosevelt Garage. You 
must have the wrong number. (She 
hangs up.) Humph! Wrong number! 

BarBarRa: I wanted to ask you to go 
down town with me. I have a lot of 
errands to do for Mother. Have to 
stop at the lending library for one 
thing. She must owe a fortune on 
this book. . . . The Riddle of the Red 
Room. It was two cents a day in the 
first place, plus an extra fee of two 
cents a day after the first two weeks, 
and she’s had it over a month. She'll 
owe enough to buy the book. I can’t 
even count it up. (Phone rings.) 


Dora: Never mind counting it now. 
There’s that phone again. Hello... 
No... this is the same number you 


called before. 
(Hangs up) 
BarpaRa: I read the book too while 
Mother had it. It’s pretty good. All 
about a murder in a town which was 
practically on the border between 
the Eastern Standard Time zone 
and the Central Time zone. The 
murderer was tripped up on his alibi 


Sorry. Goodbye. 


because of the difference in time be- 
tween the two zones. 

Dora: Please . . . please, Barbara, 
don’t talk any more about arithmetic 
and numbers. 

BaRBARA: But why? I was only telling 
you about the story. It’s very inter- 
esting. All those time zones never 
meant anything to me when we 
studied about them in arithmetic 
class. But, boy, oh boy, in this story 
it was a matter of life and death. (All 
sorts of bells begin to ring at once — 
doorbell, telephone, timer, alarm clocks, 
striking clocks) 

BarBARA: For heaven’s sake, what is 
going on? 

AnniE (Running in from kitchen): 
Heaven help us! The house must be 
on fire. Answer the phone. Answer 
the doorbell. 

Dora: It’s really nothing, honest it 
isn’t. Just keep calm and you'll see. 
There’s no one at the door and no one 
on the phone. It’s ... well ... it’s 
just one of those things. 

BarBARA: One of what things? (Bells 
stop ringing.) 

Dora: There! I told you things would 
calm down. 

ANNIE: I’m going back to my kitchen 
and stay there till your mother comes 
home. When she’s around there are 
no such goings on! (Exit ANNIE) 

Barpara: And I’m going downtown 
and get started on those errands. 
Are you coming with me, Dora? 

Dora: Not this time, Barbara, if you'll 
excuse me. I... I have some figuring 
to do. 

BarBarRa: O.K. I'll see you later. But 
you really better get your mother to 
call an electrician and fix those bells. 





Dora: I'll take care of it. (Walks 
toward door) And thanks for asking 
me to go along. (Dora and BARBARA 
exit. Speaking offstage) So long, 
Bobby. (Mr. Wizarp enters from 
opposite side of stage just before Dora 
re-enters. ) 

Mr. Wizarp: Well, my dear, things got 
pretty hot for you there for a while. 
Do you have your score card ready? 

Dora: Yes, Mr. Wizard,.and you win 
with a perfect score of twelve. I 
guess you must have been right all 
the time. 

Mr. Wizarp: It’s nice of you to admit 
it. 


Dora: Now that you’ve won, what do 
you want me to do? 

Mr. Wizarp: I want you to take 
another look at that report card you 
were trying to hide when I came in. 

Dora (Getting it from table): I didn’t 


want to look at it because I was 
ashamed of it. Larry always gets 
wonderful marks in arithmetic. 

Mr. Wizarp: Never mind Larry. 
Read what it says on the back of 
your card. 

Dora (Reading): “With a little effort 
and serious application Dora could 
make real progress in this subject, 


but she doesn’t seem to take any in- 
terest in it.” 

Mr. Wizarp: Now that you have seen 
that arithmetic really is for girls as 
well as for boys, how about that 
effort and application, Dora? 

Dora: Mr. Wizard, I’ll make another 
bargain with you. Drop around this 
time next month and I’ll show you a 
report card that will really dazzle 
you. 

Mr. Wizarp: It’s a deal. In the mean- 
time, I think your whole family 
would be pleased if you looked in on 
the second half of that TV program. 
You do want your dad and brother 
to win, don’t you? 

Dora: Of course, I do! And let me tell 
you, Mr. Wizard, if they have any 
contests for Mother and Daughter 
teams, Mom and I are going to go 
into training. 

Mr. Wizarp: Wonderful! 
if you'll excuse me... 
Dora: Never mind vanishing, Mr. Wiz- 
ard. You can go out the front door 
with me. I have an idea that from 
now on you and I will be seeing a 
great deal of each other. (Evzits as 

curtain falls) 


THE END 


And now, 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Nor ror GIrRis 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Larry and 
Mr. Finch are dressed up for their appear- 
ance on television. They wear suits and 
ties. Mr. Wizard wears a black gown and 
a tall, peaked hat. Both hat and gown are 
decorated with white plus, minus, multi- 
plication, and equal signs. Annie wears a 
dark-colored dress and an apron. Mrs. 
Finch and the girls wear bright-colored 


dresses. 
Properties: Tablecloth, breakfast dishes and 
silverware, newspaper, book, report card, 


score card, pencil, measuring cup, recipe 
book, construction paper. Needed for sound 
effects: door bell, telephone bell, alarm 
clock, cake timer, striking clock. 

Setting: The Finch dining room. There is a 
table and four chairs at center. It is set for 
breakfast. There is a door at left leading to 
the front hall, and a door at right leading to 
kitchen. There are several windows up- 
stage center and there is a low bookcase 
underneath them. A telephone is placed 
on a small table near door at left. Addi- 
tional chairs, a buffet or china closet com- 
plete the furnishings of the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Girl Whose Fortune Sought Her 


by Patricia Clapp 


Characters 
MELINDA 
Wipow 
CLOWN 
PEDDLER 

1IRL 
MAN 

TIME: A spring morning. 

Serrine: The yard in front of the 
Wipow’s cottage. The cottage stands 
upstage center and there are two 
benches on either side of the door. 
Everywhere one looks, beautiful flowers 
grow cheerfully. 

At Rise: MELINDA comes out of the 
front door leaving it open behind her. 
She carries small gardening tools and 


starts to prune the flowers in the 
window boxes, and carefully to loosen 


the earth around them. A moment 
later her mother, the Wivow, follows 
her. 

Wipow: That’s right, be gentle with 
them. Careful of those new little 
leaves. 

Me inna: Yes, Mother. 

Wipow: We must be gentle with all 
living things, Melinda, whether 
they’re plants or people. 

Meuinpa: Yes, Mother. 

Wipow: You have a nice touch with 
flowers, child. . 

Me.inpa: Thank you, Mother. 

Wipow: What’s the matter, child? 
You don’t seem very happy. Is 
something wrong?. 

Me.inpa: No, Mother. 
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Wivow: “Yes, Mother; No, Mother; 
Thank you, Mother’; — what is it, 
Melinda? It isn’t like you to be so 
quiet. Tell me what the trouble is. 

Meuinpa (Suddenly throwing down her 
trowel and shears): I’m just tired of 
staying home all day, day after day, 
doing nothing but tending the 
flowers and sweeping the floors and 
drying the dishes. I want to go 
away, to find something big to do. 
Mother, I want to go to seek my 
fortune! 

Wipow: But child! 
that, it isn’t right! 
wandering off alone. 

Meuinpa: If I were a boy I could. 
Boys always go off to seek their 
fortunes. 

Wivow: But you’re not a boy. You’re 
my only daughter. I can’t let you 
go traipsing off around the world 
by yourself. 

Meuinpa: Why must boys have all 
the fun? Why can’t girls do any- 
thing? It isn’t fair! 

Wivow: You’re not the first to say 
that, nor the last, I’ll wager. But 
until you marry and have a home 
of your own, your place is here. 

Meuinpa: Mother, if I can’t go off 
to seek my fortune may I sit here, 
and perhaps my fortune will seek 
me? 

Wipow: Whatever do you mean, 
Melinda? 

Me inna: I don’t quite know, Mother. 


A girl can’t do 
You can’t go 





But people go by here all day on 
their way to the big cities. Perhaps 
if I sat here and talked to some of 
them, one of them could help me, 
could give me excitement, or some- 
thing important to do, or big pieces 
of gold — or — or — well, whatever 
it is that boys find when they go to 
seek their fortunes. There must be 
something more for me than just 
snipping leaves off the flowers. 

Wipow: Why must you be so dis 
contented, Melinda? 

Meuinpa: I don’t know, Mother. I 
just want to do something, some- 
thing that will be important, that 
will really matter. Please, Mother, 
just let me sit here and talk to the 
people who go by. I won’t go away, 
I promise. 

Wivow: Well, I guess there’s no harm 
in that. 

Me.inpa: Then I may? Oh, thank 
you, Mother. (She settles herself in 
one of the benches and folds her hands 
expectantly.) 

Wiwow: But mind you, stay here in 
the yard. 

Me inna: I will, Mother. 
right here. 
find me. 

Wipow (Shaking her head): Such a 
strange girl! Your fortune, indeed! 
(She goes back into cottage closing the 
door behind her. Muurnpa leans for- 
ward to peer up and down the road, 
suddenly sees someone coming and 
smooths her skirts neatly around her, 
touching her hair and generally put- 
ting herself in readiness to meet her 
fortune. A CLOWN enters, singing 
loudly and happily, doing a little 
dance step as he approaches.) 


I'll stay 
I’ll just let my fortune 


ME .inpA: Hello. 

CLown (Coming to a stop and making 
a low, exaggerated bow): Madam! 
Good day to you! 

Me.inpa: Where are you going? 

Ciown: To work, dear madam, to 
work. 

Me inpa: Do clowns work? I thought 
it was all play for them. 

Crown: Play? Madam! (He does a 
few acrobatics.) Does that look like 
play? 

Me inva: Well, yes. It does. Isn’t it? 

Ciown: Madam, I will have you know 
that even those few simple move- 
ments took months to learn. And 
every day I must find new ways to 
amuse people, new ways to make 
them laugh. Alas and alack, it is 
work, dear madam. (Cheerfully) 
But I like it. 

Me.inpa: Where are you going now? 

Crown: To town to join a traveling 
troupe. We will go round the 
countryside, visiting fairs and little 
villages, making the children laugh 
and the grownups tap their toes to 
our music. (Offering his arm) Will 
you join me? 

Me.inpa: Join you? (She laughs) 
What could I do? I can’t stand on 
my head, nor spin like a top! 

Ciown: You can sing, perhaps? 

MELINDA: Not very well. 

Crown: Dance? 

Me inna: Hardly at all. 

Crown: Juggle? 

Me.inpa: I’m afraid not. 

Crown: Dear, dear! You are limited! 
If you don’t mind my asking, what 
can you do? 

Me inna (Hanging her head): Nothing, 
I’m afraid. 





Ciown (Sitting down on the ground and 
absently picking one of the flowers): 
Nonsense! Everyone can do some- 
thing. This flower, for instance. 
It not only looks beautiful, but it 
also smells delightful. (He sniffs it 
with a comical expression of ecstasy.) 
Think of the people to whom this 
flower could bring pleasure. 

Me inva: Who, for instance? 

Ciown: Me, for instance. (He tucks 
it behind his ear.) There! You see? 
Now it will bounce along beside me, 
reminding me of this lovely garden, 
and the pleasant rest I found in it. 

Me uinpa: If only I could go with you. 
I want to see the cities and the fairs 
and the other villages. I want to see 
the people and hear the children 
laughing. 

Crown: And leave this quiet place? 
Leave this for noise and dust, and 
the long roads and the pushing 
crowds? Leave all these beautiful 
flowers for tinsel and shabby cos- 
tumes? Leave this perfumed place 
for the smell of canvas and cheap 
powder? Oh no, madam! Stay here, 
this is the right place for you. 

Meuinpa: Then why do you go? 

Crown: Because I am a clown. It is 
all I know. It is the way I live. 
Everyone has something he can do, 
and I can be a clown. I can bring 
a few minutes of laughter every day 
to people who do not laugh enough. 
That’s why I must go. (He bounces 
to his feet.) But I thank you for 
the flower. It is beautiful, like you. 
(He bows deeply again, and starts off 
down the road, skipping a little and 
sniffing the flower.) 

ME .inpDA: Goodbye, Clown. 


Ciown: Farewell, madam. Stay with 
your flowers. Farewell. (He exits, 
ME tinpa settles back, and as she waits 
for someone else to appear she reaches 
down and idly picks a dead leaf from 
one of the plants. In a moment a 
PEDDLER appears, a heavy pack 
strapped to his back and a string 
of bells around his neck that ring as 
he plods along.) 

Me inna: Hello. 

PEpDLER (Stopping): Hello, 
lady. A good day to you. 
Me.uinpa: Thank you. (The PEDDLER 
takes a large handkerchief from his 
pocket and wipes his face and fore- 
head.) Are you hot? Won’t you 

sit down and rest a moment? 

Pepper: Why, thankee, young lady. 
That’s very kind of you. (He un- 
slings his pack and lets it fall to the 
ground.) Such a lovely place to 
rest in. You must be very happy 
here. 

Meuinpa: Not really. I should like 
to travel as you do, to see the world. 

PreppLER: The world? (He sits down, 
rubbing his shoulders which are tired 
from the heavy pack.) But it is all 
the same. Some places a little 
prettier — like this, some places a 
little uglier. But all about the same. 
(Hopefully) Perhaps I could show 
you a few trinkets while we sit here? 
A comb for your pretty hair, per- 
haps? A ribbon for your bonnet. 

Meuinpa: I am sorry. I have no 
money for such things. We are very 
poor, sir. 

PEDDLER (Looking around him): Poor? 
In this place? But you have a 
wealth of beauty here. No one can 
be poor in such a place. 


young 





Me inva: It is only the flowers. And 
I cannot buy your wares with 
flowers. 

Pepper: And why can’t you? Give 
me some of your flowers and | will 
let you choose whatever you like 
from my pack. 

MeLinpA: But what good are the 
flowers to you? They are worth 
nothing. 

PeppLER: Ah, there you’re wrong. 
There is a little girl in the next 
village. She is ill. She has lain in 
bed for months, never able to see 
the world outside. The place she 
lives in is shabby. There is nothing 
near it that is beautiful. I told you 
some of the world was ugly, re- 
member? ‘She lives in an ugly place. 

Meuinpa (Sympathetically): The poor 
little thing! And you would take the 
flowers to her? 

PreppLER (Nodding): They would mean 


more to her than anything | carry 
in my pack. 

Me.inpa: But why can’t she have 
flowers of her own? Surely someone 
could grow them for her. 


PEDDLER: Not everyone can make 
flowers grow like this, young lady. 
And so many people don’t care about 
them. You will let me take her 
some? 

MELINDA: Of There is a 
bunch I cut this morning, just a 
little while ago. I laid them in 
the shade with damp moss around 
their stems to keep them fresh till 
I should take them in the house. 
And then I forgot them. Wait, I’ll 
fetch them for you. (She disappears 
around the corner of the house, and 
comes back immediately with a gay 


course! 


bunch of flowers.) 
these. 

Pepper: Oh, young lady, thank you! 
(He takes the flowers and lays them 
on the bench beside him while he 
reaches for his pack and opens it.) 
Here, make your choice. Anything 
you want. 

MELINDA: But it doesn’t seem right, 
just for a bunch of flowers. 

PeppLer: No—for a handful of 
beauty. And beauty is beyond 
price. It is something there is not 
enough of in the world. Those 
people are blessed who can create it. 
Here, what will you have? This 
pin, perhaps? Or this gleaming 
bracelet? Or, wait —— perhaps these 
beads? 

Me .inpa: No, none of those, though 
they are pretty things. (She reaches 
deep into the bag and pulls out a 
shawl.) Oh, this! How warm it 
feels! How soft! My mother would 
be so happy to have this around her 
shoulders when the evenings are 
cool. (She stops suddenly.) But 
surely this is not a fair trade? Far 
too much in exchange for those few 
flowers? 

Preppier: No! It is yours. I told you 
beauty is beyond price. Take the 
shawl and may it bring your mother 
one half the pleasure these flowers 
will give the little girl. (He sighs 
and shoulders his pack again, then 
picks up the flowers.) Thankee, 
young lady, and bless you for these. 
(He touches his hat and starts slewly 
down the road.) 

MELINDA (Clutching the shawl happily 
and waving to him): Goodbye, Ped- 
dler. Give the little girl my love 


Here, take her 





when you give her the flowers. 
Thank you for the shaw!. 

Pepper: Thankee, young lady, good- 
bye. (He exits. Metinba holds the 
soft shawl against her face and then 
folds it carefully and places it on the 
bench beside her. There is the sound 
of gay singing, and a Gir steps 
lightly along the road. She carries 
a tray held around her neck with a 
ribbon. It is covered with a white 
cloth. As she approaches, MELINDA 
calls to her.) 

Meuinpa: Hello. 

Grru: Hello. What are you doing? 

MeE.inpa: Waiting for my fortune to 
seek me. Won’t you sit down for a 
moment and rest? 

Grew: I’m not tired, but I’ll sit down 
for a minute. What do you mean, 
waiting for your fortune to seek you? 

Metrnpa: Well, I want to do something 
in the world, not just stay here at 


home doing nothing. What do you 
do? 

Giru: I bake. 
buns and cookies. 
in the town. That’s where I’m going 


Cakes and tarts and 
Then I sell them 


now. I guess my baking is my for- 
tune, but I never thought of it 
like that. It’s just the only way I 
know how to earn money for pretty 
things to wear. 

ME .inDa: You like pretty things? 

Giri: Of course. Doesn’t everyone? 
My young man likes to see me in 
gay colors and pretty clothes when 
we go walking together. He would 
love those flowers, as he is so fond 
of pretty things. 

Meuinpa: Would you like some of 
my flowers? I’ll pick you some. 

Gir: But I have no money till I have 
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sold these cakes on my tray. I 
could not pay you for them. 

Me .inpa: But I don’t want money 
they are just flowers. 

Girt: But such beautiful ones! I 
know, I could give you a cake for 
them, if you would take that. They’re 
very good cakes. 

Meuinna: Oh no, you can sell your 
cakes for money. 
worth nothing. 

Giri: Worth nothing! But that’s not 
so! My young man’s eyes would 
brighten and he would smile when 
he saw me wearing them. That’s 
worth everything to me. Here, take 
one of my cakes. Please. 

MELINDA: Well, thank you very much. 
Oh, how wonderful they look! How 
pleased Mother will be with a cake 
for supper. Wait, I’ll fix the flowers 
for you. (She carefully selects a small 
bunch, and using a few large leaves 
and strands of heavy grass makes it 
into a bouquet. As she works, the 
two girls talk.) , 

Gir: How can you raise such beautiful 
flowers? I think they are the loveliest 
I have ever seen. 

Me.inpa: I don’t know. I just tend 
them as carefully as I know how. 

GirL: Many people raise flowers, but 
few are as large and bright and 
fragrant as these. How clever you 
are! 

Me inpa: Clever? Oh no. There is 
really nothing I can do. I can’t bake 
very well, and I can’t sing, or dance, 
or juggle — 

Girt (Laughing): Why should you 
want to juggle? 

MELINDA (Laughing too): I don’t 
really know, but there was a clown 


My flowers are 





here who asked me if I could. I 
was unhappy because it seemed I 
could do nothing. 

GirL: What a silly you are! Why, you 
can grow the most beautiful flowers 
in the world. You should be proud! 

Meuinpa (Handing her the finished 
bouquet): I am beginning to be. 
What a delicious cake I have earned 
for my few flowers. Perhaps there 
is something I can do. 

GirL: Of course there is. (She rises 
and adjusts her tray, srioothing down 
the cloth that covers it and gently 
laying the flowers on top.) And now 
I must go on. Thank you so very 


much for these. My young man will 
be proud when he sees me wearing 
them tonight. 
cake. 

Me inna: I know we will. 
lovely time. 

Grru (As she leaves): I will — I always 


I hope you like the 


Have a 


do. Goodbye. 

Me.uinpa: Goodbye. (Giri ezits. 
MELINDA admires her gifts, the shawl 
and the cake, touching them gently. 
Then she picks up her trowel and the 
shears from where she dropped them 
earlier and bends to tend some of the 
flowers. Presently a man appears. 
He ts obviously a gentleman, and has 
a fat money bag hanging from his 
belt. He pauses to look at the flowers, 
and MELINDA looks up and smiles 
at him.) 

MeE.inpa: Hello. 

Man: Good day, my dear. 
lovely garden! 

Me inna (With a little pride): Thank 
you, sir. 

Man: Do you grow the flowers your- 
self? 


What a 
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MeE.inpa: Yes, sir. 

Man: They are beautiful! 

Me.inpa: Thank you, sir. Won’t you 
come in for a moment and look at 
them. 

Man: With pleasure. (He steps into 
the garden and looks admiringly 
around.) How happy you must be 
to work with these gorgeous flowers 
all day. 

Meuinpa (Truthfully): I never used 
to be, sir, I wanted to get away and 
do something big and important in 
the world. But somehow suddenly 
I seem to like my flowers better than 
I did. 

Man: I’m glad. Because this is a big 
and important thing that you are 
doing. Anyone who can create the 
beauty that grows here has a won- 
derful gift, and is to be envied. 


Me.inpa: Envied? Me? Just for 
growing flowers? Oh, no, sir. 

Man: Oh, yes, my dear. There are 
few in the world who can do with a 
small piece of ground what you have 
done here. I wonder — 


Me .inpa: Yes, sir? What do you 
wonder? Whether I would give you 
some? But of course. 


Man: No, not whether you would give 
me some, whether you would sell 
me some. Every day, all summer 
long, as long as they grow. 


Me .inpbA: My flowers grow all winter 
too. I have them in pots in our 
kitchen where the sun shines warmly 
on them through the window, and 
they are just as lovely when the 
snow flies outside as they are now. 


Man: Better and better! All the year 
round then. Will you let me buy 





flowers from you all the year round? 
Great bunches of them? 

Metinpa: But, sir, what can you do 
with flowers every day? That’s so 
many! 

Man: I want them for my wife. She 
is a beautiful lady who loves beauti- 
ful things. It would be a constant 
reminder of my love for her if she 
were surrounded by such beauty 
every day. Will you? I’ll pay you 
well. 

ME LINDA: You mean you would really 
pay money just for my flowers? 

Man: Gladly. 

Metinpa: I was given a soft warm 
shawl today for them, and a feather- 
light cake. But money? I don’t 


know. They don’t seem worth it. 
Man: To me they are, and to my wife 
they will be. I will send a servant 
every day to get them. Will you? 
MELINDA: But of course, sir, if you 


really want them. 

Man: I really want them. It’s a bar- 
gain then. I cannot take them now, 
I have business to do in the city 
and they would wither before I 
reached home. But tomorrow my 
servant will come. And every day 
after that. 

Me inpA: I can’t believe it! Money 
for my flowers! How much this will 
mean to my mother! 

Man (Taking a coin from his purse): 
Here, this will seal the bargain. 
Tomorrow then, you will have them 
ready. It is agreed? 

Meuinna (Taking the coin): Oh, yes. 
And thank you, sir, so very much. 
(She. curtsies.) 

Man: Thank you, my dear, for giving 
me such beauty. Goodbye. 


Me invA: Goodbye, sir. I’ll send the 
loveliest flowers I can grow. And I 
hope they make your wife very 
happy. 

Man: They will. Goodbye. (He strides 
off down the road. MetinbA stands 
a moment fingering the coin he has 
given her and then runs to the door 
of the cottage and opens it.) 

Me.inpa: Mother, Mother, come here 
at once. Hurry, please, Mother, 
hurry! 

Winow (Running out of the house): 
Whatever is the matter, child? Has 
something happened to you? 

ME .inpA: Oh yes, something wonder- 
ful! My fortune has found me, 
Mother. See, see what I have for 
you! (She shows her the shawl, the 
cake and the coin.) 

Wivow: Melinda! Where did you get 
these things? 

Me.inpa: Well, Mother, first there 
was a clown, and then came the 
peddler. He gave me the shawl, 
and then the young girl with the 
cakes and then the man. He must be 
very rich — he wants me to sell him 
some every day! 

Wipow: Some what, child? What are 
you talking about? 

Meuinpa: My flowers, Mother. My 
flowers! They all wanted them, and 
they gave me these things for them. 

Winow: But I don’t understand, 
Melinda. Your flowers are lovely, 
but what exactly are you talking 
about? 

ME inva: It’s my fortune, Mother. 
The flowers are my fortune. Oh, 
I must work so hard with them. I 
must raise such lovely ones! Oh, 
come inside, Mother, and we’ll fix 
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supper. See, we'll have our cake 
for supper. And then you'll sit here 
in the garden. You can put the 
shawl around you if it’s cool, and 
I’ll work with my flowers. Come 
now — 

Wivow: I declare, I don’t know what 
you’re talking about, child. 

Me.uinpa: Just come in, Mother, I’ll 
tell you all about it while we fix 
our supper. It’s the flowers, Mother 
—they’re my fortune! And it did 
seek me! Don’t you see? (They turn 
and go towards the house as the cur- 
tains close.) 


THE END 


— 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Girt Wuose Fortune Sovucat Her 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Clown 
wears a colorful clown costume. The 
Peddler is dressed in old, dusty-looking 
clothes. The Girl wears a brightly-colored 
skirt and a peasant blouse. The Man is 
dressed in a business suit. 

Properties: Gardening tools, trowel, shears, 
single flower for Clown, peddler’s pack, 
string of bells, large handkerchief, bunch 
of flowers for Peddler, shawl, tray of cookies 
for Girl, flowers and grasses to be made 
into a bouquet, cake, coin. 

Setting: The yard in front of the Widow’s 
cottage. The cottage stands upstage center. 
It may be made of cardboard or may be 
painted on a backdrop. If possible, the 
door to the cottage should open and close. 
There is a bench on either side of the door. 
Above the benches are window boxes filled 
with colorful flowers. There are other 
flower beds placed about the stage, and 
there is a large trellis at left covered with 
roses. The flowers may be made of crepe 
paper, or if real flowers are available, they 
may be used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Good Old Summer Time 


by Nina Reay 


Characters 
Jim, a schoolboy 
Martua, his sister 
HELEN 
JuDY 
Don > school children 
Fred | 
Dick | 

Time: A summer day. 

Serine: A froni yard. 

At Rise: Jim is reclining in deck chair, 
palm-leaf fan in hand. On one side 
rests a lawn mower, garden trowel and 
empty can. At his elbow is a small 
table on which is placed a pad and 
pencil, thermos bottle, pitcher of 


lemonade and some glasses. MARTHA 


enters from right. 

Martaa: Haven’t you even started to 
mow the lawn yet, Jim? 

Jim (Fanning himself): No. Not yet. 

MarruHa: Well, you had better get 
started or you won’t have it done 
by the time Daddy gets home for 
supper. 

Jim: Oh, it’s only a little past noon. 

Martua (Sarcastically) : I know, but at 
the rate you move, brother dear, 
it will be Christmas soon. 

Jim: You should learn to relax and 
take it easy in this hot weather, 
Martha. You fly around too much. 

Marrna: Well, I have to fly around to 
get everything done! 

Jim: It isn’t necessary to buzz around, 
so I don’t. 

Martna: Oh, you! You're just lucky! 
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Jim: No, I don’t think it’s luck. 

Marrua: Then what is it, pray tell? 

Jim: It’s just that I use the old ‘“‘bean.”’ 
(Puts finger to his head) You have 
to be clever to get by in this world, 
Martha. 

Martua: Well, if you’re so clever, 
maybe you can tell me how I can 
go blackberry picking and baby-sit 
for Mrs. Jones, both this afternoon. 

Jim (Thoughtfully): Hmmm, let me 
see now. You can’t very well be in 
two places at once. 

Martua: My mouth is just watering 
for a big dish of wild blackberries, 
and some of that thick country 
cream Grandpa brought in from the 
farm. 

Jim: I tell you what — you mow the 
lawn for me, and I'll get you the 
blackberries. 

Marrtua: Oh, will you, honest? 

Jim: Sure. Hurry up and mow the 
lawn. You'll just about have time 
before you go to Mrs. Jones’. 

Martua (Picking up lawn mower): 
All right, but that bowl of black- 
berries better be on the table when 
I come home for supper. 

Jim: Don’t worry, it'll be there. 
(Martua starts offstage wheeling 
lawn mower, pauses and looks back.) 

Martua: And don’t forget you prom- 
ised Mother a bouquet of wild 
flowers for her club meeting to- 
morrow. 

Jim: I won’t forget. I have it written 





down on my list here. (Picks up 
small scratch pad on table and waves 
it at MARTHA) 

Marrua: Oh, you and your lists! 
(Exits right, pushing mower) 

Jim (Scanning list): Let me see now, — 
mow lawn — get flowers for Mom 
—get catfish for Grandpa. (Picks 
up peneil and writes) Well, I can 
cross out “mow lawn” now, but I’ll 
have to add “get blackberries for 
Martha.” (Writes and then puts pen- 
cil and pad back on table) I guess I’d 
better dig some fishworms. (Reaches 
for trowel and without getting up, pre- 
tends to dig for worms. He puts worms 
into can.) There! I guess that ought 
to be enough. (Sets can under chair 
as HELEN and Jupy enter from right 
carrying large Easter baskets) 

Heien: Hello, Jim, what are you 
doing? 

Jim: Oh nothing. 

Jupy (Shaking finger at him): Jimmy 
Henderson, you are positively the 
laziest boy I ever knew in all my life! 

Jim (Shrugging shoulders): Maybe so 
— maybe not, but I just believe in 
taking it easy on a day like this. 
Where are you girls headed? Look- 
ing for the Easter bunny? 

HELEN: Of course not at this time of 
year. We're taking the Easter bas- 
kets to carry our flowers home in. 
The lupines and daisies are in full 
bloom now. 

Jim: Oh yes, I promised my mother a 
bouquet for her club meeting to- 
morrow. 

Jupy: You can come along with us if 
you want. We'll show you the best 
spots to find them. 

Jim: How far is it? 


HELEN: Oh, out in Farmer Brown’s 
meadow. You know where that is, 
don’t you? 

Jim: Oh, yes, it’s about three miles out 
in the country. 

Hewen: Three miles isn’t far. 

Jim: No, but it’s another three miles 
back, and there isn’t much shade 
along the road. Tell you what I’ll 
do, girls. I'll give you a thermos 
bottle full of ice-cold lemonade to 
take along, if you will bring me 
some flowers. 

Jupy: Cold lemonade? Now that 
would taste good when we get out 
there, wouldn’t it, Helen? 

HELEN: It certainly would: it’s a bar- 
gain, Jim. (Jim reaches for bottle 
and fills it from pitcher without leaving 
his chair.) 

Jim (Handing bottle to Jupy): There 
you are. Now, enjoy your little hike, 
girls, and bring me a nice bouquet. 

Jupy and HELEN: We will. Goodbye, 
we'll see you later. (They exit at 
left. Jim picks up his list again.) 

Jim: Now I can cross off another thing 
on my list. (Frep and Down enter 
from right, fishing poles over shoulders. 
FRED carries bait can.) 

Frep and Don (Pausing beside Jim’s 
chair): Hi, Jim! 

Jim: Hi! Going fishing? - 

Don: You bet! Want to come along? 

Frep: We know a dandy hole in the 
river where there’re lots of catfish. 

Don: Johnny Mason caught six there 
yesterday, big ones, too! (Indicates 
length with hands) 

Frep: Want to come with us? 

Jim: No, not today; it’s too hot. Do 
you fellows have plenty of worms 
for bait? 





Don: Well — no. We dug for an hour, 
but couldn’t find a single worm this 
morning. 

Frep (Holding can aloft): We have 
chopped liver. I guess they’ll like 
it just as well. 

Jim (Shaking head): Oh, no, liver is no 
good for catfish. You have to have 
worms for them. And — it just so 
happens that I have a can of them 
right here. (Bends over and gets 
can from under chair. FRED and 
Don peer into it.) 

Don: Gee! You really have a lot of 
them there! 

Frep: What will you sell them for? 
I’ve got a nickel. (Digs into pocket 


for coin and offers it to Jim) 

Jim: Keep your money, Fred, I’ll give 
you the worms. Just bring me back 
a fish when you come. 

Frep (Taking Jim’s can): Well, thanks, 


Jim, old pal! We sure will bring 
back a fish for you. 

Don: Yes sir, Jim, we sure will! So 
long. 

Frep: Goodbye. (FRED and Don exit 
at left.) 

Jim (Checking list again): Well, there’s 
another chore I can cross off my 
list. I’m really getting things done 
fast today. Nothing left to do but 
get. blackberries for Martha. But 
there’s plenty of time. (Looks at 
his watch) It is only two o’clock. 
I’ll just lie back and rest a few 
minutes. (Adjusts pillow, settles him- 
self more comfortably, closes eyes for 
a few moments) 

Dick (Calling from offstage): Berries! 
Fresh berries for sale! 

Jim (Sitting up and stretching): Ho- 
hum, I guess I fell asleep. (Looks 


at watch) Why, it’s nearly five 
o’clock. (Dick enters from left 
carrying a pail.) 

Dick (Loudly): Berries! 
Fresh berries for sale! 
Jim: What kind of berries do you 

have, boy? 

Dick: Wild blackberries. Want to 
sample one? (Extends pail and Jim 
pretends to take and taste one) 

Jim: Nice flavor. 

Dick: I’m selling them for ten cents 
a pint. 

Jim: I’ll make a trade with you. A 
quart of country cream for a quart 
of berries. 

Dick: Oh, I don’t care much for cream. 

Jim: Don’t drink it, boy — sell it! 
The ladies who buy your berries 
will be tickled pink to get some thick 
country cream to serve with them. 

Dick (Doubtfully): Do you really 
think so? 

Jim: Why of course they will. Wait 
here, I’ll go get it. (Gets wp, goes 
offstage, returning with milk bottle 
and paper bag) Here you are — 
one quart of fresh country cream. 
My grandfather brought a gallon 
of it in from the farm this morning. 

Dick (Taking bottle): Thanks. 

Jim (Holding out paper bag): You can 
put the berries in this. (Dick does 
80.) 

Dicx: There, I guess that’s about a 
quart. Goodbye, I have to go sell 
the rest of these. (Picks up boitle 
and pail and exits calling his wares) 
Berries! Fresh berries today! (Jim 
setiles himself in his chair, as Frep, 
Don, Jupy and HELEN enter from 
left. Girls have flowers in baskets, 
and boys each carry a string of fish.) 


Berries! 





Fred (Holding up fish): Look what we 
caught, Jim! 

Don (Holding up his fish): I caught 
five and he caught six! 

Jupy: And we found just oodles of 
flowers! 

FreD: Here are two for you, Jim, 
they sure liked your worms! (Places 
fish on table) 

Jim (Inspecting fish): Say, but they’re 
beauties! My grandfather will surely 
enjoy them. 

Heven: Here are your flowers, Jim. 
(Puts them on table) We have to 
hurry along now. (She 
and Jupy exit, right.) 

Don: We’d better be getting home, 
too. It’s nearly supper-time. 

FRED: So long, Jim. 

Jim: So long, fellows, and thanks. 
(FRED and Down exit at right. Jim 


Goodbye. 


pours himself a glass of lemonade. 


Marrua enters from right.) 

Martnua: Well, here I am back again. 
Where are my blackberries? 

Jim: Right there on the table, sister 
dear. Also grandfather’s catfish and 
Mom’s bouquet. 

Martus (Inspecting articles): Well, 
bless my soul, so they are! You 
look so cool and comfortable sitting 
there, I thought you hadn’t been 
out of the yard today. 

Jim: And so I haven’t. I’ve just sat 
here and enjoyed the shade and 
pitcher of lemonade. 

Martua (Shaking head): I don’t 
know how you do it! You’re just 
plain lucky, as I said before. 

Jim: Oh, now, I wouldn’t say that. 
As I told you, its just a matter of 
using the old “bean.” (Taps head) 
Just using the old “bean.” 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Goop Op SuMMER TIME 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. 


Properties: Palm-leaf fan, lawn mower, gar- 
den trowel, empty can, pad, pencil, thermos 
bottle, pitcher of lemonade, several drink- 
ing glasses, two large Easter baskets, two 
fishing poles, bait can, coin, blackberries 
in pail, quart milk bottle, paper bag, 
flowers, two strings of fish (fish can be 
made of cardboard). 


Setting: A front yard. There is a deck chair 
at center. On one side of it is placed a 
lawn mower, a garden trowel and an empty 
can. On the other side of the deck chair 
there is a small table. If desired, a back- 
drop showing trees, blue sky, etc., could 
be used. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The 


Green Thumb 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


Characters 
BEE 

DRAGON FLy 
O_p WoMAN 
DAFFODIL 
Rosin 
BLUEBIRD 
MockineG Brrp 
SARA 

Tm 

Time: Spring. 

SETTING: A garden in the Oud 
Woman’s front yard. There is a 
stump at right. In the center is a 
circular flower bed with a border of 
bricks. In this, Darropm. is crouched 
down, completely covered by her brown 
cape and hood. 

Ar Rise: Bree buzzes in and circles 
around the flower bed. Dragon FLY 
flutters after him and then goes down- 
stage and stands up on stump. She 
watches Bex for a moment then be- 
comes impatient and stamps her foot. 
BEE has been noticing the brown spot 
in the flower bed, but now turns his 
attention to the DRAGON FLy. 

Dracon Fty: Silly Bee. There’s no 
use staring at that dried-up old 
daffodil. It’s been like that for 
a long time. Don’t you remember 
about this yard? Why that was the 
first thing I was told about when 
I arrived in this neighborhood. A 
cross old woman lives here. 

Bre: She wasn’t always cross. This 
is your first spring and since I’m 


65 


the oldest inhabitant in these parts 
I better put you straight about this 
yard. I come back here every 
spring hoping she’s found her green 
thumb again. 

Dragon F iy: Her what? 
Bee: Her green thumb. 
she’s been so cross. 
Dracon Fry: Oh! Gracious me! 

never saw a green thumb. 

Bree: Neither did anybody else, but 
human beings do have such things 
... or think they do. 

Dragon Fry: If you can’t see it, 
how would you know it was lost? 

Bre: You plant seeds and bulbs and 
nothing grows. 


That’s why 
She lost it. 
J 


DraGon Fry: Oh, my gracious me! 
You’re very intelligent. 


Bee (Swelling with pride): Why 
shouldn’t I be? I live on the estate 
of the president of the garden club. 

Dracon Fry: Then you are an im- 
portant personage. I’ve heard 
about her. (Looks around) Won’t 
even poison ivy grow here? 

Bee: That’s how the Old Woman lost 
her green thumb. Getting rid of all 
the poison ivy. She used so much 
weed eradicator, it eradicated her 
thumb. 

DraGon F iy (Looks startled at the big 
words, cocks her head then steps 
daintily closer to him): What does 
your president of the garden club 
do about the poison ivy in her 
garden? 





Bere (Horrified, then very pompous): 
Perish the thought! She doesn’t 
even have one Taraxacum officinale! 

Dracon Fry (Pulls back with her 
mouth open): Oh, gracious me! What 
is that? 

BEE (Officiously): The common dande- 
lion. 

DraGon Fry: Oh, Bee, with so much 
knowledge in your head, doesn’t it 
get heavy at times? 

Bre: Occasionally. 

DraGcon Fry: I wish we could help 
this old woman. 

Bre: Nobody can help her. She has 
to find her green thumb herself. 

DraGon Fry (Sighs deeply, then looks 
coquettishly at the Bre): Shall we go 
some place else? 

Bre (Gaily): “I know a bank where 

the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding vio- 
let grow.” 


DraGcon Fry (Rhyming it): Oh, my 
gracious me! 
That sounds just like poetry! 
Bre: I learned that from listening to 
the president of the garden club. 


Follow me. (They “flutter” off at 
left, waving their arms. The OLD 
Woman comes out with her broom 
from right. She is frowning as she 
walks up to flower bed in the center 
and gives the mound a poke with her 
broom. She sighs, turns, sweeps 
listlessly down to old tree stump and 
sits down. Her broom slides down be- 
side her. She holds her hand out in 
front of her and stares at her thumb.) 
O_p Woman: My poor garden. If ! 
can’t make a garden grow, I won’t 
let anything grow, not even a tree. 
I used to have nodding violets, and 


columbines, and early daffodils — 
(Shakes her head. Then she jumps 
up and begins sweeping vigorously 
with a cross look on her face. The 
Rosin and Buvesirp “flutter” in at 
left. Mocxine Birp “flutters” in at 
right and remains there. The Oupd 
Woman doesn’t see or hear the birds 
talking.) 

Rosin (Leaning to speak over BuvuE- 
BIRD’s shoulder): There she is. Up 
to her old tricks. 

Mockine Biro: Tricks! Tricks! Tricks! 

BLUEBIRD: Always sweeping, sweeping! 

MockinG Birp (Other two birds shake 
their heads at him.): Sweeping, sweep- 
ing, Sweeping. 

Rosin: She’s just a cross old thing 
and won’t let even a little seedling 
rest in her yard. All because she 
lost her green thumb. 

Mockine Brrp: Green thumb, green 
thumb, green thumb! 

BLuesBirD: Every spring she knocks 
over some poor little trees struggling 
to grow. 

Rosin: We'll never have a tree in this 
yard for nests. 

MockinG Brrp: Nests, nests, nests! 

Rosin: If that mocking bird doesn’t 
keep still, we’ll all be chased out of 
here. She’s bound to hear his chat- 
tering sooner or later. (SARA, carry- 
ing a small tree, and Tim, carrying 
a spade and bucket, enter at left.) 

Otp Woman (Very cross): What are 
you doing in my yard, Sara? (The 
children hesitate for a moment.) Tim, 
what do you intend doing with that 
spade? 

Tim (Moves in and Sara follows): We 
thought we’d plant this little tree 
for you. 





Sara: We really would like to see 
something growing in your yard. 

OLD Woman (Very cross): You know 
nothing will grow in my yard. 
Hasn’t for years! Not since I lost 
my green thumb. 

Sara: Mother says that’s just your 
imagination. She thinks you don’t 
try hard enough. 

Otp Woman: She knows as well as 
everybody else around here that I’ve 
lost my green thumb. I can’t grow 
flowers, so I won’t have a tree. Go 
plant your tree somewhere else. 

Rosin (To BLuEBiRD, as Sara and 
Tim consult in whispers for a mo- 
ment): Oh, dear! If she’d only let 
them plant a tree. 

Mockin@ Birp (Loudly): Plant a tree, 
plant a tree, plant a tree! 

O_p Woman (Hears the sound and 
waves her broom threateningly at 
birds): Those chattering birds. I’ve 


chased them often enough. They 
should know they aren’t welcome 


here. 
yard. 

Sara (Rushes quickly to her side and 
grabs the broom): Oh, please, please, 
don’t frighten the birds. If you’d 
be kind and let us plant this tree, 
you might find your green thumb. 
Kindness might help. 

O_tp Woman: Rubbish! Get along 
with you! Out of my yard! [ll 
not listen to your nonsense another 
minute. 

Tram (Jumps between Sara and the 
OLD WomMAN and gives OLD WoMAN 
a look as she stands with broom 
upraised): Come on, Sara, we'll 
find a different place for our tree. 
(They exit at right and the Op 


I won’t have them in my 


Woman begins her sweeping wildly.) 

Rosin: Look at her! (He and the 
BLUEBIRD move toward left and al- 
most offstage.) 

Mockine Brirp: Look at her, look at 
her, look at her! 

BuLvuEBiIRD: Now if she just had a nice 
shade tree to sit under maybe she’d 
cool off. 

Rosin: She’s so angry, she’ll have a 
sunstroke, and if there were a shade 
tree — } 

MockineG Birp (Cutting in raucously) : 
Shady tree, shady tree, shady tree! 
I’m getting out before she sees me. 
(Mockine Brrp “flies” off at right. 
Rosin and BLUEBIRD “‘flutter’’ across 
the stage after the Mocxine Birp.) 

OLD Woman (Stops sweeping and wipes 
her brow. Begins to sweep again, 
then weakens and finally stops down- 
stage. She looks off right after chil- 
dren): I’m a wicked old woman. I 
wish I had let those children plant 
that little tree. (Suddenly drops her 
broom and dashes to right calling 
loudly) Sara! Tim! Come back! 
Come back! (Soon the children peek 
in.) I’m sorry I was cross with you. 

Sara (Moves in cautiously): You said 
you didn’t like trees. 

O_p Woman (Meekly): I’ve changed 
my mind. Will you plant that tree 
in my yard? I need a shade tree. 

Tim (Pointing to little tree Sara holds): 
It will be years and years before 
this little tree can give you any 
shade. 

Otp Woman (Smiles): Then somebody 
else can enjoy it. (As the OLD 
Woman finishes her speech the Dar- 
FODIL slowly rises. The brown cape 
falling to the ground she stands re- 





vealed in her pretty yellow dress. The 
others do not notice her.) 

Sara: Oh! you must have found your 
green thumb. You do understand 
the real reason for planting things. 
Tim, just think, she wants us to 
plant this tree so somebody else 
can enjoy it. 

Tim: And will you stop chasing the 
birds out of vour yard? 

Oup Woman (Laughs): Certainly. Now 
where shall we plant the tree? 
(Turns quickly to look for a good place 
and sees the DarropiL) Oh! Oh, look! 

Sara: The first daffodil! 

Trim: Your green thumb must be back. 

Sara (Taking the OLD Woman’s hand): 
You were so kind to us that I’m 
sure Mother Nature has been kind 
to you in return. 

OLp Woman (Very happy and almost 
in tears): At last, a daffodil in my 
garden. Oh, come, let me try my 
thumb out on that tree. I know 
just the spot. 

Tim: You lead the way and we'll 
follow. We can plant the tree to- 
gether. (The O_p Woman starts 
towards left, followed by Sara and 
Tim.) 

ALL (Singing): We are going to plant 


a tree, plant a tree, plant a tree! 
(They exit.) 

Mockine Brrp (“‘Flutters” in at right 
in time to hear the song, and so he 
repeats it): Plant a tree, plant a tree, 
plant a tree! (Rosin and BLUEBIRD 
enter, join hands and circle round and 
round the Darroptt. Then the BEE 
“buzzes”’ in with the DRaGoN FLy.) 

Bee: She’s found it! Look! A daffodil! 

DraGon Fty: Can’t you say something 
intelligent at such a moment as this? 


Ben: I’ve never heard the president of 


the garden club say anything in- 
telligent about a green thumb — 

DraGon Fry: Oh, my gracious me! 
Can’t you think of something your- 
self — must you always be quoting 
-that woman? (The Birds keep 
“flying” round and round.) 

BEE (Clears his throat): To the cross 
old woman who found her green 
thumb: 

Flowers of every clime will grow here 

Of high and low degree 
All with their petals polished 

In sweet aromatic glee! (DRAGON 
Fry claps her hands, and they join 
the birds fluttering around the Dar- 
FODIL as the curtains close.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


THe GREEN THUMB 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Sara and Tim wear modern, every- 
day dress. The Old Woman wears an old 
black dress and an apron. Birds and insects 
wear signs of identification. They might 
also wear headdress typical of their par- 
ticular species, and they could be cos- 
tumed in appropriate colors. The Daffodil 


wears a bright yellow dress covered com- 
pletely with a brown cape and hood. 

Properties: Broom, small tree made out of 
cardboard or a branch. 

Setting: A garden in the Old Woman’s 
front yard. The garden is very poorly 
kept. There is a row of scraggly old bushes 
upstage center. An old stump stands at 
right. In the center is a circular flower 
bed with a border of bricks. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Late Spring 


by Ruth I. Petersen 


Characters 
Mortuer NATURE 
SPRING FarriEs, two 
SPRING ELF 
DisGRUNTLED ELF 
Goop Dexrp Farry 
Goop Drrp E.r 

Time: April 30th. 

SerrinG: Mother Nature’s hut. There 
ts a calendar, reading April 30, on the 
wall. A sofa stands in the middle of 
the stage and there is a table behind it. 

At Rise: Moruer NATuRE its asleep 
on sofa. SprinGc Farries, SPRING 
Kir and DisGRuNTLED ELF stand 
around her. They shake their heads, 


walk around her, and through their 


facial expressions and motions show 
concern. In deep slumber, MorueR 
NATURE snores, either naturally or 
with the aid of an appropriate sound- 
ing noisemaker. One of the Farrres 
gently shakes her by the arm. She 
responds with a loud snore. The 
DIsGRUNTLED ELF tries tickling her 
stockinged feet. She turns over, sighs, 
and snores. Her snores continue on 
and off throughout the play. 

Spring ExiF: Whatever is the matter 
with her? I’ve never known Mother 
Nature to sleep so late. 

Ist Farry: Here it is April 30th al- 
ready, and we haven’t even started 
to dress the world for spring yet. 

2nd Farry: No daffodils, no tulips, no 
buds on the trees. No grass shoots, 
no warm breezes yet — 


Spring Exr: No warm breezes is 
right. It feels like winter out. 

Isr Farry: It looks like winter too — 
as a matter of fact, it still is winter! 

DisGRUNTLED ELF: Well, if you ask 
me, we’re going to have an awful 
lot of work to do when she wakes up 
— if she ever does. (He makes a 
face at Moruer Nature and walks 
around with his shoulders hunched 
and hands in pockets. ) 

2np Farry: Oh, don’t be so crabby. 
We all oversleep occasionally. 

Ist Farry: Nevertheless, she did have 
a vacation this winter. 

DiscrRuNTLED Exr: I'll say she did! 
Five months in Florida. You'd 
think that would be enough to rest 
anyone. 

SprinGc Evr: Let’s all try shaking her 
together. Maybe that will wake her. 
(Each takes an arm or foot and shakes, 
first gently, then more vigorously. 
Moruer NAtTuRE simply throws her- 
self around on the bed, gives out with 
a couple of snores, and goes on sleep- 
ing.) 

ist Farry: Oh dear! 

2npD Farry: That didn’t wake her. 

Serine Exir: Now, what are we going 
to do? 

DISGRUNTLED EF (Sis down, props 
up his feet, pulls his hat over his 
eyes): If she can sleep like that, I 
can too. Let me know if she wakes 
up. (After a brief pause, he sits up.) 
Wait a minute! I just had an idea. 





Let’s dump some spring rains on her. 
That ought to wake her up. 

2nv Farry: I'll go get some. (Goes off 
stage. Returns immediately with a 
watering can, while one of the others 
shakes MOTHER NATURE again) 

Ist Farry: We can’t do that. With 
spring held up this way, those rains 
are cold. Brrr. 

Spring Eur (Cautiously sticking a 
finger in the can): Yes, I thought it 
was a good idea too, but that water 
is cold. 

DisGRUNTLED Er: Well, — maybe 
you’re right. But I’ll bet it would 
do the trick. 

Ist Farry: Why don’t we just go ahead 
and make spring anyhow? 

2np Farry: And surprise her! 

Sprinc Eur (Thoughtfully): We all 
know what our jobs are. I always 
paint all the leaves and grasses 
and plant stalks green. 

Ist Farry: And I always start the 
flowers growing. 

2np Farry: I always call the birds 
from the south, and wake up the 
bears and snakes and insects. 

DisGRUNTLED E.F: I always turn the 
winds and rains around and around 
in the sunlight until they get warm 
again. (Beginning to grouch again) 
It takes a lot of turning, I can tell 
you. Let’s get started and get it 
over with. (He straightens his hat 
and coat.) 

Ist Exr (Still thoughtful): If we 
could only be sure she wants every- 
thing just the same as last year. 
But maybe she has some different 
ideas. Maybe she’s chosen a new 
color green for the grasses. 

Isr Farry: Or maybe she saw some 


more beautiful flower faces in Florida 
which she is thinking of trying out. 

2np Farry: It’s true. Maybe it 
wouldn’t be a happy surprise for 
her after all. 

Ist Exr: I guess we'll just have to 
wait. (They all sit down dejected. 
The slam of a door and stamping of 
feet are heard offstage. The Goop 
Deep Farry and Goop Dregp ELF 
enter, dressed in heavy winter clothes. 
They continue to stamp feet and blow 
on hands as they take off mittens, 
scarves, etc.) 

Goop Deep E tr: Gosh, it’s cold out! 
What’s going on in here, anyhow? 

Goop Deep Farry: Yes, why are you 
just sitting? 

Goop Derep Etr: Don’t you know 
everything is brown and drab, when 
there should be lots of green and 
fresh colors? 


Goop Drrp Farry: And most impor- 
tant of all, don’t you know today is 
April 30th? Don’t you realize what 
a mess you’ve gotten us into? 


DisGRUNTLED Eur: Now don’t go 
blaming us. It’s not our fault. It’s 
hers. (Nodding in MoTHER NATURE'S 
direction) Look at her over there. 
Sound asleep. And how she snores! 

Serine Eir: What do you mean, mess? 

Goop Dsrep Etr: Why tomorrow is 
May first. May Day. 

Goop Derrp Farry: We always help 
the boys and girls make their May 
baskets. 

DisGRUNTLED Eur: What in the world 
is a May basket, and what do you 
do with one anyhow? 

Goop Drrp Etr: The boys and girls 
always go out and pick flowers early 
in the morning. They fill baskets 





with them, and then leave them on 
doorsteps. They can always find 
some sick person or old person or 
someone who’s lonely. After they 
put down their baskets, they ring 
the doorbell and then run and hide 
in the bushes, and watch for some- 
one to come to the door. 

Goop Derp Farry: As Good Deed 
Fairies, it’s our job to see to it that 
they wake up early enough in the 
morning to have time to gather 
enough flowers. We help them to 
find the flowers too. 

Goop Drxrp Exr: And supervise the 
job in general. 

Goop Derrp Fairy: It’s work. And 
we do have to get up early ourselves. 
But we hide in the bushes too, so 
we can see the faces of the people who 
get the baskets. People are always 

This 


so happy with their baskets! 
is really a most pleasant job. 


Goop Drrp Exr: Until this year it 
was, anyhow. (Sighs) There isn’t 
a growing thing anywhere. Not a 
bit of fresh color thanks to you lazy 
creatures. 

DisGrRuNTLED Eur (Nodding toward 
Moruer Nature): She’s the boss, 
remember. Blame her. 

2np Farry: We’ll have to do some- 
thing. 

SprinGc Exvr (Straightening his shoul- 
ders): Yes, we can’t let all those 
people be disappointed. (Putting 
his chin in his hand, he thinks a 
minute.) What do you think of 
making winter bouquets for a 
change? Some of you go gather 
some seed pods and stalks, and 
I’ll see if there isn’t some paint 
left over from last year. (Others 


exit, while he pries up covers on 
paint cans, and starts to mix paints. 
Others come back shortly.) 

Ist Farry (Holding out a few be- 
draggled weeds): There’s not much 
left. 

2npD Farry: No, most everything has 
been broken down by the winter 
winds. (SprinG Eur takes weeds and 
tries to paint them, but they crumble 
under the paint.) 

SprinG Eur: This isn’t going to work. 

Goop Deep E tr: I can see those sad, 
disappointed eyes right now. 

Goop Deep Farry: The children will 
feel badly too. (The DisGRUNTLED 
ELF starts pacing around the room. 
He finally comes to a stop in front 
of flower pots on window sill. A few 
green paper stems are growing in 
them.) 

DisGRuNTLED ExF (Thoughtfully): Do 
you suppose we could —but no, 
that’s not for me. Not after the 
way she yelled at me. 

Orners: What do you mean? Do you 
have an idea? Tell it to us. We'll 
take the blame, if there is any. 

DISGRUNTLED ELF: Well, I was won- 
dering. Why couldn’t the Flower 
Fairies start some flowers growing on 
these house plants? We could use 
last year’s leftover paint to decorate 
them. 

SprinGc Exvr: That’s a good idea. It 
wouldn’t interfere with any of Mothi- 
er Nature’s plans for this year either. 

Ist Farry: It’s a wonderful idea! 

2npD Farry: I'll be glad to help. 

Goop Deep Fairy (Hugging the Dis- 
GRUNTLED EF): I’m so relieved. 
Goop Deep Exr (Pounding him on the 

back): Best idea I’ve heard in a 





long time. Let’s get to work. (They 
bring flower pots from sill and place 
them on table in back of Moruer 
Nature’s sofa. The 1st and 2nd 
Fairies pass their hands over them, 
making motions as if doing magic.) 

DisGruntLep Eur (Taking large-size 
salt shaker marked “‘fertilizer,” and 
shaking over plants liberally): Here, 
let’s give them plenty of fertilizer, 
so they’ll grow fast. 

2np Farry: That’s enough, don’t you 
think? 

DisGRUNTLED EF: Oh, a little more 
won’t hurt. They’ve got to hurry. 
(He goes over them once more.) 

SprinG Eur (Picking up watering can): 
We'd better give them a drink too. 
(He pretends to sprinkle plants.) 
There! That ought to do it. (lst 
Farry takes a paint brush from a 
paint bucket. She reaches into a 
flower pot for flowers and she pre- 


tends to paint them as they come up. 
The first flower is attached to another 
just like it, and to another, etc. She 
pulls aut a flower chain made from 
cutting folded paper in such a way 


that all the figures are attached. As 
flowers continue to come out of pot 
she looks more and more surprised. 
She pulls two or three such flower 
chains from pot.) 

Ist Farry (Excited): I’ve never seen 
such flowers. Look at them grow. 

DisGRUNILED ExiF: Wow! Just look 
at them! I’m going to do some too. 
(Others follow suit.) 

Goop Deep Farry: Look at how long 
mine is. 

2np Farry (Jn consternation): Mine 
won’t stop. 

Goop Dexrp EF: Mine either. (Look- 


ing up and scowling at DISGRUNTLED 
E.r.) You gave them too much 
fertilizer. (As the flower chains con- 
tinue to grow, they fall down over 
Moruer Nature. They tickle her 
nose, arms, etc. She begins to stir, 
grunts, etc. Finally she sits up angrily.) 

Moruer Nature: Stop bothering me. 
(She pushes her way through the cas- 
cade of flowers and gets up. Looks 
crossly from one to the other and at the 
flowers) Now what have you done? 
(Shakes her finger at them) When 
are you going to learn to leave my 
things alone? What’s this all about? 

Sprinc Eur: We did it to help the 
Good Deed Fairies with their May 
baskets. 

Ist Farry (Pointing to DisGRUNTLED 
Er): It was his idea. (He shrinks 
behind others.) 

Moruer Nature: May baskets? What 
time is it? (Looks at calendar) 
Oh my goodness! I’ve overslept. 
But I was so tired! (Yawns) My 
cousin is my new assistant in 
Florida, you know. I spent my 
whole vacation teaching her my 
tricks. My, I’m tired. (Smiles for 
first time, at DiscruNTLED Exr) I’m 
certainly glad you took care of the 
May basket situation for me. But 
(Looks worried) this is going to be a 
very late spring. How will we ever 
get everything done? 

Au: We'll help, Mother Nature. We’ll 
work extra hard. We'll be glad to. 

DisGRUNTLED ELF: Sure, who minds a 
little overtime? (Moruer NATURE 
jumps up and all the elves and fairies 
begin bustling about as the curtain falls) 

THE END 
(For Production Notes, see page 76) 





All on a Day in May 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
GIRLS, two 
Boys, two 
Woop Sprites, four 

Time: May Day morning. 

Serrinc: The edge of a wood. There 
are a number of cardboard bushes and 
trees. Flowers for the May Queen’s 
bouquet are hidden in the bushes or 
behind them. 

Ar Rise: Woop Sprires are hiding. 
Boys and Gir.s come in. 

lst Grru: Here we go on a May Day 

morning, 
a May Day morning in May, 
to see a world that is just a-borning, 
all shiny and bright and gay. 

lst Boy: We want some flowers 
for a fine bouquet 
to give Her Highness, 
the Queen of May... 

2nD Giri (Looking around): But we’ve 
lost our way! 

2npD Boy: We have lost our way! 

Aut (Looking around): There isn’t a 
single flower adorning this place 
where we chanced to stray. 

Sprites (Softly, unseen): On a rollick- 
ing, frolicking, lollicking, rollicking 
morning in May. 

ist Giri: What shall we do? 

Oh, what shall we do? 

ist Boy: There isn’t a blossom, 
not one or two. 

Boys and Grrus: There isn’t a blos- 

som that’s old or new 
to bring to the Queen of May. 


Sprites (Louder): Look around all over 
the ground. 
You may discover that flowers 
abound 
in this place where we like to play. 
lst Grru (Surprised): Who’s that? 
lst Boy: Yes, who? 
2np Grru: Let’s ask for a clue. 
2nD Boy: Tell us, please . . . tell us, 
please . . . who are you? 
Sprites (Dancing out): We're the rol- 
licking sprites of May, 
the frolicking, jollicking, 
merry, symbolicking, 
lollicking sprites of May. (They do 
the “Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” or some 
other amusing dance.) 
lst Giri: We’re looking for flowers 
for a spring bouquet 
to bring to Her Highness, 
the Queen of May. 
But there aren’t any flowers that we 
can see. : 
Sprites (Teasing): No flowers? What 
a cat-cat-catastrophe! 
ist Sprite: Speaking of cats, 
why don’t you look 
in the nook by the crook 
of the May Day brook? (Points) 
There, by the willow tree. 
2np Sprite: Count to three, and what 
do you see? 
Sprites: What do you, what do you, 
what do you see? 
2nD Boy (Going to look): I see a cat! 
And he looks so lonely, 
all by himself, just one-and only. 





But there isn’t a flower that I can 
Sprires (Laughing): Oh, what a cat- 
cat-catastrophe! 
Ist Sprite: How lonely the poor little 
cat must be. 
2nD Sprire: He’d blossom forth, as 
sure as he lives, 
if we gave him a couple of relatives. 
Sprires: And you’d have something 
for your bouquet 
to bring to the Queen of May! 
2npD GirL: What are you saying? 
ist Boy: They’re only frolicking. 
Sprites (Dancing around): Rollicking, 
jollicking, and symbolicking some of 
the fun of May. 
Ist Sprite (To children): What are 
relatives? 
Rub your chin, 
scratch your head so your brains 
will spin. 
2ND Sprite: What are relatives? 
Come, you'll win 
if you think of a word that rhymes 
with pin. 
Boys and Girzs: Kin! 
Sprites: Kin. You guessed it. 
The cat shall play 
with some of his kin this very day, 
and you'll have something for your 
bouquet 
this frolicking morning in May. (4TH 
SPRITE goes out and returns with 
several toy cats while others dance.) 
Sprites (Going into wand dance): 
Wave your wands and take a spin, 
here’s the way that flowers begin: 
take a cat and add some kin, 
(They put toy cats near tree) 
rollicky, jollicky . . . there, you see? 
Catkin flowers on the willow tree! 


Boys and Giris (Excited): The pret- 
tiest flowers we’ve seen today. 
Catkin flowers for the Queen of May. 
(They “pick” some catkins that have 
been hidden in the tree.) 
Sprites (Teasing): Not any flowers 
from floor to attic — 
that’s what you said. 
phatic! 
You surely looked cowed when you 
lost your way 
and couldn’t find flowers for the 
Queen’s bouquet. 
But you mustn’t look cowed wher- 
ever you stray 
on a lollicking morning in May. 
2ND Sprite: Speaking of cows. . . 
You see that bush? 
Give its branches a little push, 
count to three and what do you see? 
Sprites: What do you, what do you, 
what do you see? 
ist Boy (Going to look): | see a cow... 
a nice red and white one, 
a very polite one, 
a more-than-all-right one. 
It may have a wonderful family tree, 
but it isn’t a flower that I can see. 
Sprites (Dancing): It may have a 
wonderful family tree, 
but it isn’t a flower that he can see! 
3RD Sprite: A cow is a flower that 
cuts quite a caper, 
if we slip it a slip of our magical 
paper. 
2np GirL: What do you say? 
lst Boy: They’re only frolicking. 
Sprites: Jollicking, rollicking, 
symbolicking 
some of the fun of May. 
3RD Sprite: You shall have flowers for 
your bouquet 
to bring to the Queen of May. (Skips 


And so em- 


and 





out and returns waving a slip of 
paper. Joins others in wand dance.) 

Sprites: Wave your wands as wood- 

sprites should. 
weave a spell that’s understood, 
give a cow a magic slip 
and bring it to Her Ladyship. 

Boys and Girus: Cowslip! 

Sprires: You guessed it. (Teasingly) 
You just need some slyness 
combined with some spryness and 

rollicking wryness, 
and you'll get some posies to bring 
to Her Highness. (Boys and 
Giris “pick” cowslips hidden be- 
hind bush.) 

lst Grru: Cowslips and catkins 
so springlike and gay 
to put in a suitable, stylish bouquet. 

OrueErRs: This shiny bright morning in 

May. 
Sprites: Off you go on a May Day 
morning, 
a May Day morning in May, 
to see a world that is just a-borning, 
and foolishly lose your way, 
and say there isn’t a flower adorning 
the place where you chance to stray! 

Ist Giri: There wasn’t a blossom, not 

even a few, 

Ist Boy: There wasn’t a blossom, not 

one or two, 

2np Girt: There wasn’t a blossom, 

half-gone or new, 

2np Boy: There wasn’t a blossom, till 

we met you. 

Boys and Girts: And now we have 

catkins and cowslips to lay 

at the feet of Her Highness, the 
Queen of May, 

this rollicking, lollicking day. 

Ist Sprire: We dance in the wildwood 
when winter is through 


2ND Sprite: We hear catkins purr 
and we hear cowslips moo. 
3RD Sprite: When anyone comes 
we can fade like a spark. 
47H Sprite: That’s why we find life 
such a wonderful lark! 
Sprites: A jollicking, frolicking lark. 
Ist Sprite: Speaking of larks, why 
don’t you go 
tiptoe, and slow, 
where the boulders show 
and the grasses grow 
by the poplar tree, 
and count to three? 
Sprites: What do you, what do you, 
what do you see? 
Ist Grau: My word! A bird! 
With a flute-like note. 
Ist Boy: And a yellow throat, 
2np Gir: With a curved black mark. 
2npD Boy: Feathers the color of mottled 
bark. 
Boys and Grrus: It must be, it must 
be a meadowlark. 
Sprites (Dancing): Oh, what a lark to 
be a lark 
in the wood-sprites’ park 
from dawn to dark! 
2np Boy: There’s a lark, all right, by 
the poplar tree, 
but there isn’t a flower that we can 
see. 
Ist Sprite: There isn’t a flower, you 
say again. 
2np Sprite: Your wits have got in 
the way again. 
3RD Sprite: It’s time for us to display 
again 
some blossoms to fill your bouquet 
again. 
4TH Sprite (To children): Watch the 
lark so it doesn’t stir. 
All we need is a magic spur 





To put on the feet of him (or her). 
(Goes out) 
2nD Boy: What do they say? 
ist Grr: They’re only frolicking. 
Sprites: Jollicking! Rollicking! Just 
symbolicking some of the fun of May. 
(4rH Sprite comes back, bends over 
“lark” in grass.) 
Sprites (Dancing): Wave your wands 
and twirl and spin, 
that’s the way the flowers begin. 
Take a lark and add a spur, 
watch the flowers begin to stir. 
Boys and Girus: Larkspur! 
Sprites: You guessed it. 
Now pick some and test it. (Children 
“pick”’ some larkspur previously hid- 
den.) 
Ist Girt: It’s bright and gay 
for our spring bouquet. 
Ist Boy: Catkins, and cowslips, and 
larkspur — all three! 
2np Giri: The essence of spring for 
Her Highness to see. 


2np Boy: And so unexpected — by you 
and by me. 
Sprites: When you go out on a May 
Day morning, 
a May Day morning in May, 
you must expect, with the world 
aborning, 
some magical kind of play. 
You must expect, though you lose 
your way, 
to gather a beautiful spring bouquet. 
Boys and Grris: When we go out on 
a frolicking, 
jollicking, 
rollicking 
morning in May! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


ALL ON A Day IN May 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female; Wood Sprites 
may be male and female. If desired there 
can be additional Boys, Girls and Wood 
Sprites, and the parts should be redistri- 
buted accordingly. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Boys and Girls wear modern, every- 
day dress. Female Wood Sprites could 
wear long flowing light-green or light- 
brown costumes. Male Wood Sprites 
coule wear green and brown elf costumes. 

Properties: Artificial flowers for the May 
Queen’s bouquet (catkins, cowslips and 
larkspur), several toy cats, slip of paper. 

Setting: The edge of a wood. Cardboard 
bushes and trees are placed about the 
stage. Flowers for the May Queen’s bou- 
_— are hidden in the bushes or behind 
them. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
(Continued from page 72) 


LATE SPRING 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Spring Fairies are dressed in 
flowing robes of light green. They have 
cardboard wings sewed to the shoulders of 
their costumes. The Good Deed Fairy 
wears white flowing robes, but she wears 
winter clothes on top of her fairy costume 
when she first enters. The elves are dressed 
in dark-green costumes. They wear 
pointed caps and have shoes with pointed 
toes. The Good Deed Elf wears winter 
clothes when he first enters. Mother 
Nature wears a long dark-brown dress and 
a wide green belt. 


Properties: Six flower pots containing paper 
flower chains, cans a peek. aint brushes, 
watering can, dried pods mH stalks, large 
size salt shaker labeled ‘‘fertilizer’’. 

Setting: Mother Nature’s hut. There is a 
door at left leading outside. Upstage center 
there is a large window. Paint cans and 
flower pots are lined-up on the window sill. 
At center there is a large sofa, and a table 
is placed behind it. Additional chairs at 
right and left complete the furnishings of 
the room. 


Lighting: No special effects 





Judge Monkey 


by Mildred Colbert 


Characters 

JupGE MonKEyY 

Buack Cat 

Wuire Cat 

Doe, policeman and bailiff 
ScENE 1 

Time: Early morning. 

Serrine: An alley. 

Ar Rise: Buack Cat and Wurrs Cat 
are hunting for food. 

Buiack Cat: Meow! I wish I could 
find something to eat. (Sadly) Meow 
(Pause) Sniff, sniff! (Goes off, left) 

Wurte Car (Runs about rapidly as if 
hunting for food. He runs to the 


garbage can and tries to climb into 
it. The garbage can falls over. He 
darts away.): Haw! the garbage man 


beat me to it. No garbage! Oh, 
that makes me mad. Meow! (Sadly) 
The last time I ate was yesterday 
morning, and then I only had a 
small fish head. Don’t people have 
any respect for us cats? 

Buack Cat (Entering cautiously from 
the left): Who dumped over the gar- 
bage can? 

Wuirt Cat: Who wants to know? 
(He spits at Buack Cart.) 

Buack Car: Me, myself, and I! 
(Buack Car spits at Wuire Cat.) 

Wuirte Cart: I don’t see why me, my- 
self, and I should tell YOU! (Spits 
at Buack Cart) 

Buiack Cart: O.K., wise guy. 
Meow, meow! 

Wuite Cat: Meow, meow! I’m hun- 
gry. The mice are all gone and all 


(Sadly) 


the garbage cans are empty. Meow! 

Buiack Cat: Yeah! (Sniffs as if 
smelling something and then starts 
toward left as if he is following smell) 

Wurire Car (Running tn the same direc- 
tion): I see it! 

Buiack Cat (At the same time): I see it! 

Wuirte Cat: That’s mine! 

Buack Cart: It’s mine! 

Wuirte Cart: Thief! 

Buiack Car: Robber! 
offstage.) 

Wuire Cart: The policeman! 

Buack Car: Beat it. The cheese is 
mine. 

WuitEe Cat: Beat it, yourself! 
cheese is mine! 

PoLicEMAN (Bounding in and grabbing 
each Cat by the neck): What’s the 
matter? 

Buack Cat and Wutre Cat: It’s mine! 

PoLicEMAN: What’s yours? 

Buack Cat and WuitTe 
cheese! 

PoLICcEMAN: One at a time. 
Black Cat, what goes? 

Buack Car (Pointing): This robber 
took my cheese! 

Wuitt Car: That thief stole my cheese. 
(Both cats meow and spit at each 
other.) 

POLICEMAN: Give me the cheese. We'll 
go to the Judge and let him decide 
to whom the cheese belongs. (The 
PoLIcEMAN lakes the cheese and exits. 
The Cats follow him, still spitting 
and meowing at each other.) 

CURTAIN 


( A dog barks 


The 


Cat: The 


You, 





SCENE 2 

Time: A few minutes later. 

SEerrinG: A courtroom. 

Ar Rise: The Batuirr stands at at- 
tention as the JupGE enters slowly and 
with a great deal of dignity. He takes 
his seat on the bench. 

JupGe (Rapping gavel): Order in the 
court! Bailiff, please bring in the 
parties involved in the first case. 
(The Batirr exits and returns with 
the two Cats.) 

BarirF: Your Honor, 
first case. 

JupGE: What is the charge? 

Bair: I found these two cats fighting 
in Finnegan’s Alley. 

JupGE: What were they fighting about? 

Baruirr: Your Honor, they were 


here is the 


fighting for this piece of cheese. 
(He shows the Jupar the cheese.) 

JupGcE (To the Cats): What have you 
to say? 


Buiack Cat and Wuire Cart: It’s mine! 
I saw it first! 

JupGE (Raps with his gavel): Silence! 
Order in the court! One at a time. 
You, White Cat, what have you to 

say? 

Wuire Cat: Your Honor, I was walk- 
ing through Finnegan’s Alley, when 
I spied that piece of cheese. (Point- 
ing) This black thief jumped upon 
me and tried to steal it. 

Buack Cat: That’s not true! I was 
walking through Finnegan’s Alley 
when I found this piece of cheese. 
(Pointing) That white robber tried 
to take it away from me. 

Wuire Cart: What a story! You know 
very well that the cheese belongs 
to me! 


JupGE: Enough! Bailiff, give me the 


cheese and bring in the scales. We 
will divide the cheese. (The BAILIFF 
hands the cheese to the JuDGE and 
exits.) 

Buack Cat (70 Wurrs Car): Now, see 
what you did! Neither one of us 
will have enough for a meal if he 
divides the cheese. 

Wuire Cart: Serves you right. 
cheese was mine anyway. 

JupGE: Silence, you two cats! (BaIL- 
IFF returns with the scales.) Hold 
the scales, Bailiff! I'll divide the 
cheese. (He breaks the cheese in two. 
One part of the cheese is much larger 
than the other.) Ah, that will never 
do. It must be divided evenly. 
What shall I do? I know, I’ll take 
a bite off this larger piece of cheese. 
(The JupGE takes a big bite of cheese 
and then places the piece back on 
the scales.) 

Wurre Car: I’m going to have that 
big piece. 

Buack Car: No, you’re not. 
mine. 

JupGE: Silence! The division of the 
cheese is not right yet. I'll take a 
bite of this larger piece to make 
them even. (He takes a large bite of 
the larger piece of cheese.) 

Buack Cat and Wuirte Cart (Softly): 
Meow, meow! 

JupGe: Now, let me see how well I 
have divided the cheese. (He places 
the cheese on the scales and one side 
rises higher than the other. The JupGr 
shakes his head.) Ahem! There 
must be justice in this court. Never 
let it be said that I did not divide 
this cheese fairly. I shall take 
another bite of this large piece of 
cheese. 


The 


That’s 





Buiack Cart: And it please Your Honor, 
let us have the cheese and we will 
divide it ourselves. 

Wuitre Car: It is not right, Your 
Honor, for you to have to spend your 
time dividing a piece of cheese when 
you have so much more important 
business before you. Let me and 
Black Cat take the cheese. We 
swear that we will divide it equally. 

Buack Cart: That’s right, Your Honor. 
I will divide with White Cat. 

JupGEe (Rapping his gavel and licking 
his lips): Silence! I'll divide the 
cheese. 

Buack Cat (Aside to Wuitre Cart): 
Oh, my brother, there will be no 
cheese left when he gets through 
with it. 

BaruirFr: Silence! Didn’t you hear 
what the Judge said? 

JupGcE (Picks up the larger of the two 
pieces, takes a bite and discovers that 


he has eaten the whole piece): My, 
what a small piece of cheese that 
was. Now there remains but one 
little piece of cheese and that is 


I’ll take all of 
(He eats 
Ah, 


too small to divide. 
it to pay for my trouble. 
the cheese and wipes his lips.) 

that was a tasty piece of cheese. 


Buack Cat and Wuire Cat: Your 
Honor! 

JupGE: Silence! You have caused 
enough trouble today. Be off with 
you. (He raps with his gavel.) The 
court is dismissed. (The JupGe walks 
off slowly and the Cars and the 
BatuirF stand at attention.) 

BaruiFF: Be off with you! Didn’t you 
hear what the Judge said? 

Wuire Car: But it was our cheese. 

Buack Cat: The Judge ate it all. 
Meow! 

Waite Car: I am so hungry, brother. 

Buack Cat: I’m hungry, too. Let’s 
go hunting together. 

Wuitt Car: This time let’s divide. 

Buack Car: It’s a deal. We'll divide. 

Baiirr: What’s the matter with you 
two cats? Didn’t you hear the 
Judge say that the court was dis- 
missed? Be off with you! (The 
sound of mice squealing offstage. ) 

Buack Car: Listen! 

Wuire Car: Mice! 

Buack Cat: What are we waiting for? 
(They scamper off.) 

BatrirF: “Those who dance must pay 
the piper.” 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Juper MonkKrEy 

Characters: 4 male; or if desired, cats may be 
female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Cats should be dressed in black 
and white respectively. They might have 
long tails and wear pointed ears made from 
black and white paper. The dog could be 
dressed in brown. In Scene 1, he should 
wear a policeman’s cap and carry a billy. 
In Scene 2, he need wear only his dog cos- 
tume. The Judge should wear long black 
robes. He may wear a monkey mask and 
a tail may protrude from his robes. 


79 


Properties: Garbage can, piece of cheese, 
scales. 


Setting: Scene 1: An alley. Several garbage 
cans placed about the stage will set the 
scene. In addition there might be a lamp- 
= and a backdrop depicting the backs of 

uildings. Scene 2: A courtroom. A table 
and chair placed upon a raised platform 
could serve as the Judge’s bench. In addi- 
tion there is a chair placed at left for the 
Bailiff. These are the only necessary fur- 
nishings. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 





Danger — Pixies at Work 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
Ep 
Tommy 
BEN 
Morr 
STEVE 
DANNY 
FATHER 
SerrinG: A kitchen. 
At Rise: The siz boys are standing or 
silting in various positions. They 


squint and tap their foreheads as they 
think deeply. 

Ep (Sudden thought): I know 
buy a present! 

Mort (As others shake heads): A pres- 
ent costs money. We have exactly 


we can 


sixteen cents between us. 

Tommy (After a few moments of sober 
thought): Would a party cost more 
than sixteen cents? 

Ben: That would be some party. We 
have to think of something for Mom. 
After all, tomorrow is Mother’s Day. 

Danny (Snapping fingers): Got it! 
What does Mom do ail day? 

Ep: She sews and bakes and washes. . . 

Morr (With rising enthusiasm): And 
sweeps and cleans and dusts. . . 

Tommy (Excited): That’s it! We'll 
take over Mom’s work! 

Sreve: By the time she’s back from 
shopping we’ll have it done! Just 
call us pixies running wild! 

Ben: Won’t she have a treat. All right, 
let’s assign the work. Danny, how 
about you working in the yard? 


Danny: Great! I’m the best little 
weeder a garden ever saw. I’m off 
for my hoe and rake! (Races off) 

Bren (Thinks, walks to basket of clothes) : 
Let’s see, someone has to do the sew- 
ing and mending. How about you, 
Ed? 

Ep (Taking clothes): I'll give it a try. 
Tell me, do you sew the button onto 
the shirt or the shirt onto the but- 
ton? (Exits muttering) 

BEN (Gesturing to cooking ingredients) : 
Someone will have to make some 
taffy. (Looks at Morr and Sreve) 
How about you... 

Morr (As he and Sreve try to sneak 
out): Well, we'll be seeing you nice 
people. 

Ben: Oh, no you don’t. You two are 
officially appointed chief taffy mak- 
ers. Get busy! (Morr and STEVE 
pulter awkwardly with ingredients.) 
And that leaves the washing. (To 
Tommy) Tommy, do you think we 
can wash like pixies? 

Tommy (Doubtful): Well, maybe kind 
of sloppy pixies. (Tommy and BEN 
extt with washing.) 

Morr (As he furiously mixes): Boy, 
this is fun! 

Steve (As he assists): We'll have to 
work fast! (They toss various odd 
items into the bowl, such as celery 
stalks, mustard, soap powder. Mort 
suddenly frowns as he pours soap 
powder.) 

Morr: Are you sure you read that 





recipe right? Seems funny to me to 
put dill pickles and shredded cab- 
bage and olive oil into taffy. Oh, 
well, hand me that box of noodles 
over there. 

Sreve (Picks up box, spells label aloud) : 
N-E-E-D-L-E-S. That’s funny, 
noodles is spelled the same way as 
needles. (Hands box to Morr who 
pours contents into bowl. Note: Tooth- 
picks may be used. Morr stares into 
bowl, frowns at StEvE.) 

Morr: This ought to make some pretty 
sharp taffy. (Mizes furiously)}-Read 
to me from that book. 

Sreve: Hey, this book is loaded with 
lots of things to make besides food. 
Here’s a little hobby article that tells 
how to make a rubber mat. 

Morr: A rubber mat? Mom would 
like that. She’s always télling us to 
wipe our feet when we come into the 
house. 


Sreve: This is one of those crazy 


loose-clipping books. (Spills and 
picks up several slips of paper) Every- 
thing’s all mixed up. Let’s see, what 
were we making? (Jn confusion he 
looks at several slips.) What was that 
— a rubber mat with a taffy filling? 
Morr (Scoffing): Rubber. mat with a 
taffy filling! You know very well 
we’re making a taffy mat to wipe 
our feet on. (Catches himself) Hmmm, 
maybe we’d better do one thing at a 
. time. Read those directions to me. 
Steve (Flustered and confused as he 
spills and recovers slips, reading a bit 
from each): Well, let’s see now; here 
are the ingredients. (As he reads, 
Morr absently adds them to the bowl.) 
One cup of sugar, two gallons of 
melted rubber, three cups of milk, a 
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pound of sulphur, three teaspoons 
nutmeg, several toy balloons. (Snaps 
book shut) There! 

Mort: We ought to have the snappiest 
taffy in town. Help me mix it. (They 
mix furiously. Mort finally picks up 
a strip of inner tube, pretending that 
at came from the bowl. He stretches it, 
looks curiously at Steve. Each takes 
an end and stretches it.) 

Steve (As he lets go): Snappy is right 

Mort (Offering it): You taste it first! 

Steve (Drawing back): Ugh! You first. 


Mort: We'll both taste it first. (Both 
pretend to take a bite. They react very 
calmly and without expression.) 

Sreve (Looks straight forward, begins 
to slowly rise up and down on his 
toes): You know — I feel bouncey. 

Mort (Doing likewise): So do I. 

Steve (Mildly bouncing up and down): 
I feel like I’m a tennis ball... . 

Mort (Doing likewise) : Or a gelf ball . . 

StEvE (With enthusiasm, as he bounces 
more violently): I know how we can 
make a fortune! 

Mort (Bouncing higher): How? 

Steve: By hiring ourselves out as 
basketballs! 

Mort (Shouting): We'll be a sensation! 
(They furiously bounce offstage. BEN 
and Tommy enter from same wing 
with a tub of washing. They look at 
the departing Strve and Mort.) 

Tommy: Are those basketballs or our 
brothers? 

Ben: Let’s see how the washing came 
out. (Tommy knocks himself on the 
head several times. Burn frowns at 
him.) Why are you doing that? 

Tommy: I want to be unconscious when 
we look. 





Brn: Don’t be silly. Reach in there 
and pull something out. 

Tommy (Looks into tub, gulps): Re- 
member that white shirt with the 
black spot? 

Ben: What about it? 

Tommy (Pulls out dark shirt): It’s now 
a black shirt with a white spot. 

Ben (Dismayed as he stares): Huh? 

Tommy (Horrified as he looks into tub): 
And remember Mom’s dress? 

BEN (Gulping): What about . . 
about it? 

Tommy (As he pulls out a doll’s dress): 
Just this. 

Ben: Wow! (Pulls out a shirt) Did you 
get the grease spot off this shirt? 

Tommy (Proudly): At least that’s one 
thing I did right. 

Ben: How did you do it? 

Tommy (Displays shirt, revealing huge, 
jagged hole): It was easy with scis- 
sors! 

BEN (Holding head): Maybe we should 
have bought her a sixteen-cent pres- 
ent after all. 

Tommy (Pouting): Guess we're flops as 
pixies. 

Danny (Racing in with a box of vege- 
tables and flowers. He wears a straw 
hat and anything else indicative of a 
farmer.): Man, have J been busy! 
Hoeing, raking, weeding. You know 
something? That garden was loaded 
with weeds like these . . . (Holds up 
flowers) 

BEN (Shocked): Mother’s pet pansies! 

Danny (With less enthusiasm as he 
holds up more flowers): And these 
weeds... 

Tommy: Her violets! 

Danny (Weakly, as he holds more 
flowers): These... ? 


. what 
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BEN (/n despair): Carnations! 

Danny: Well, anyway, I did pick a 
bunch of roses. (Holds up beets) 

Tommy: Danny, you idiot, those are 
beets. 

Danny (Frowning at them): I was 
wondering what kind of roses grew 
underground. 

Ben: Dan Curtis, you’ve ruined Mom’s 
garden. 

Danny: Well, I did at least one thing 
right. I chased all those gophers 
awy. 

Tommy (Exploding): Gophers! Those 
were our neighbor’s new kittens! 
Danny (Brightly): That’s why they 

were meowing for milk! 

Ben: You get back to the yard and 
straighten up your mess. (Wazls, as 
Danny shrugs and leaves) Why didn’t 
we just send her a card or something? 
(Ep enters.) Now what? 

Ep (As he sets down sewing basket): 
Now what what? Here’s the sewing 
all spick and span. 

Tommy: Did you sew sleeves onto that 
coat? 

Ep (Proudly): Take a look. 

Tommy (Shocked, as he holds up coat 
with four sleeves): There are four 
sleeves on it! 

Ep (Shrugging it off): Well, who knows, 
there may be a four-armed man in 
the family someday. 

Ben (Sourly, as he holds up various 
pieces): A shirt with no buttons, a . 
sock with buttons, a black patch on a 
red dress . . . (Stares at woman’s hat 
in his hand) What’s this—a hat 
with a pocket in it! Ed, tell me, why 
did you put a pocket on a hat? 

Ep (Shrugging): Well, on a windy day 
you could stuff the pocket with 





rocks to keep the hat from blowing 
off your head. 

Mort (Gloomily entering with STEVE 
and Danny): What awful thing has 
happened now? 

BEN (Groaning): What else could hap- 
pen? 

Mort: We’ve got to think of some way 
out of this mess. One, two, three, 
think! (All place hands behind back, 

- lower heads, mutter while pacing 
rapidly.) 

Sreve: Maybe we could all join the 
Marines. 

Danny (Looking offstage): Too late — 
here comes Dad. (FATHER enters.) 
FatHer (May be played by a younger 
player in adult clothes. He holds up 
the doll’s dress): Looks like you’ve 

been busy doing something. 

Mort (Uneasy, as are the others): Well; 
you see, tomorrow is Mother’s Day .. 


Tommy: We just wanted to do some= 
thing for Mom... 


Ben (Blurting it): We’re sorry we 
made such a mess of things. 

Fatuer (Cheerfully): Well, the fact 
that you tried means a whole lot. I 


think we can straighten up any mis- 
takes around here. 

Ep (Timidly holding up previous hat): 
I sewed a pocket onto Mom’s hat. 
Fatuer: Good! On a windy day she 

can weight it down with rocks! 

Steve (Hopefully): Then you don’t 
think she’ll be too upset? 

Fatuer: | think she will be very proud 
of everyone. You worked hard at 
trying to be nice. That means a lot 
to her. 

Danny (Happily): Mothers are won- 
derful! Every day! 

Farner: We’ll pitch in a bit later and 
straighten things out around here. 
But first let’s go down the street for 
some ice cream sodas. (FATHER 
notices taffy bowl, beams.) Say, what 
delicious looking taffy. Mind if I 
have some? (He reaches for bowl as 
boys look at each other in horror. 
FATHER shakes his head and with- 
draws his hand.) Maybe I’d better 
not — it will spoil my appetite for 
those sodas. Ready? Let’s go! (The 
boys show their relief and all exit with 
linked arms.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


DanGER — Prxres at WorK 

Characters: 7 male. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. When 
Danny re-enters, he wears a straw hat. 
Father should wear a suit. 

Properties: Mixing bowl; ingredients for 
“taffy”: celery stalks, mustard, soap 

wder, box of toothpicks, sugar, milk, 
alloons, plus various cups and boxes con- 
taining anything the cast wishes to use; 


scrap book of loose clippings; strip of inner 
tube; tub of washing containing a dark 
shirt, a doll’s dress and a shirt with a 
large jagged hole; pansies, violets, carna- 
tions and beets for Danny; sewing basket 
containing a coat with four sleeves, a shirt 
without buttons, a sock with buttons, a red 
dress with a black patch, a woman’s hat 
with a pocket. 

Setting: A kitchen. At center is a table hold- 
ing the various properties. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Five 


Radio Play 





A Connecticut Y ankee 
in King Arthur's Court 


by Mark Twain 
Adapted for radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
CoNNECTICUT YANKEE 
WoRKER 
CLARENCE 
Kine ARTHUR 
MERLIN 
ALISANDE DE LA CARTELOISE 
Women, two 
MEn, two 


Music: Pastoral theme, in and under. 


ConNECTICUT ‘YANKEE (Elderly, as for 
all narrations): | am an American, 
born and reared in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. So, I am a Yankee of the 
Yankees — and practical. When I 
was little more than a lad, I went 
over to the great arms factory, and 
learned my real trade; learned all 
there was to it. Why, I could make 
anything a body’d want — any- 
thing in the world. It didn’t make 
any difference what; and if there 
wasn’t any new-fangled way to make 
a thing quickly, I could invent one 
—and do it as easy as rolling off a 
log. I became head superintendent 
—had a couple of thousand men 
under me. Now with all those men, 
you can see how easy it would be to 
fall into an argument. Well, one 
day... 


Playing time: 25 minutes. 


Music: Reminiscent theme, in and 
under. 


Sounpb: Factory noises softly in back- 


ground. 

Conn. YANKEE (Younger than before, 
as for ail dialogue sequences): Is 
that so, now? Well, sir, it just so 
happens that there was a total 
eclipse of the sun in the sixth cen- 
tury — matter of fact, it was on the 
2ist of June, in the year 528 A.D., 
and began at three minutes after 
twelve noon. 

Worker: Now look here, just be- 
cause you’re the foreman of this 
plant doesn’t mean that you know 
everything. Ah, the trouble with 
you thick-headed Irishmen is that 
you’re sure you do know everything. 

Conn. YANKEE: And just who are you 
calling a thick-headed Irishman, sir? 

Worker: Just you, sir. 

Conn. YANKEE: Is that right, now? 
Well let me tell you something... 

Sounp: Angry voices fade off mike. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): Well, we 
argued and argued, and pretty soon 
we were taking off our shirts for a 
real fight. Everything was going 
along pretty smoothly, until he hit 
me a left under the chin that I 
didn’t expect. The next thing I 





knew, I was floating through space. . 

Music: Eerie, hypnotic, dream theme, 
in and under. 

Sounp: Birds twittering gayly. 

CLARENCE (A young boy): Faith, sir, 
be ye awake? 

Conn. YANKEE (Yawning): Wha. . 
hmm? (Alarmed) Great green Je- 
hosophat! Who are you? 

CLARENCE: I be a page, sir. 

Conn. YANKEE: A page? A little thing 
like you a page? Go ’long, you aren’t 
more than a paragraph. Hey, what 
is this place anyway? Where am I? 
Bridgeport? 

CLARENCE: Camelot. You’re in prison, 
sir. 

Conn. YANKEE: Prison! Then what 
are you doing all dressed up, like 
you were going to a fancy ball? 

CLARENCE: Marry, sir, this is the 
latest thing for a page. 


Conn. YANKEE (Suspiciously): What’s 
the date? This isn’t April first, is it? 

CLARENCE: No, sir. It’s the twentieth 
of June, 528. 

Conn. YANKEE: Five twenty . . . look 


here. Is this a circus, maybe, or a 
lunatic asylum? 

CLARENCE: No, sir, in faith it isn’t. 

Conn. YANKEE: Well, then, either I 
am out of my mind, or something 
awful just happened. Now tell me, 
honest and true, where am I? 

CLARENCE (Simply): Marry, sir, ’tis 
easy. You are in King Arthur’s 
Court! 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): Well, sir, 
there never was a man more dumb- 
founded than I was. I just couldn’t 
get used to the idea. That’s why 
when I awoke again I thought the 


whole thing a dream, and when I 
saw that page boy standing before 
me, I was more amazed than ever. 

CLARENCE: Sir! Sir! Wake up! 

Conn. YANKEE: What? You here yet? 
Go along with the rest of the dream. 
Scat! 

CLARENCE: Prithee, what dream? 

Conn. YANKEE: What dream? Why 
the dream that I am in Arthur’s 
Court, and that I talk to you, who 
are nothing but a work of the 
imagination. 

CLARENCE: Indeed! And is it a dream 
that you’re to be burned at the stake 
tomorrow? Answer me that! 

Conn. YANKEE (Astounded): What? 

CLARENCE: Aye, by the command of 
the King. Merlin suggested it! 

Conn. YANKEE (Nervously): Now, 
Clarence, my boy —if that might 
happen to be your name — you’re 
the only friend I’ve got. You must 
help me devise some way to escape 
from this place. : 

CLARENCE: Verily, sir, it is impossible. 
The corridors are filled with guards, 
and worse than that: Merlin has 
woven a spell about this dungeon, 
and there bides not a man in this 
kingdom who would dare attempt 
to escape! 

Conn. YANKEE: Merlin hath wrought 
a spell. Merlin, forsooth! That 
cheap old humbug, that maundering 
old fake. (Laughs) 

CLARENCE (Frightened): Oh beware! 
Any moment these walls may 
crumble upon us if you say such 
things! 

Conn. YANKEE: Do you know why I 
laughed? Because I’m a magician 
myself. Why, I knew Merlin seven 





hundred years ago, and he doesn’t 
amount to shucks as a magician, 
not next to me! Oh, he’s all right for 
parlor magic and such, but he never 
learned the rudiments of the big 
stuff. Now listen to me. I want you 
to do me a favor; you said today is 
June 20, didn’t you. Well get word 
to the King that I am a magician 
myself, and if he dares to try burn- 
ing me tomorrow, I will blot out 
the sun at noon, and it shall never 
shine again. The fruits of the earth 
shall rot for lack of light, and the 
peoples of the earth shall die. Do 
you understand? 

Music: Mischievous 
under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): Well, the 
King believed that I was a magician, 
right enough. But that old fake, 
Merlin, persuaded him that I was 
a humbug. And so, at twelve the 
next day, I found myself tied to 
a stake in the middle of the court- 
yard. That didn’t bother me, 
though; I knew that in about a 
minute and a half, I could expect a 
total eclipse of the sun. 

Sounp: Clamor of crowd in background. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): Sure 
enough, just as they were about to 
light the pile of wood at my feet, 
I saw the skies darken slightly. 
Majestically, I raised my arm, 
pointing at the sun. Then everyone 
noticed the darkness. Poor fools, 
they thought I was really going 
through with my threat. Suddenly, 
the King rose, and shouted .. . 

Artuur (Slightly off mike): Stop the 
proceedings. I forbid the lighting 
of the stake! 


theme, in and 


MERLIN (An old, crackling voice): But 
Your Majesty... 

Artuur: Be quiet, Merlin. I, Arthur, 
King of England, command silence. 
But look you, the skies grow 
darker. (Pleading) Stranger, I am 
sorry! I beg of you: do not ex- 
tinguish the sun! 

Conn. YANKEE: Stay where you are, 
all. If any man moves — even the 
King — before I give him leave, I will 
blast him with thunder and light- 
ning. 

Artuur: Be merciful, fair sir, and 
essay this peril no further, lest dis- 
aster follow. Name any terms, rever- 
end sir, even to the halving of my 
Kingdom; but banish this calamity! 
Spare the sun! 

Conn. YANKEE (Casually): Give me 
time to consider. 

Artuur: How long, oh, how long? 
Be merciful: look, it groweth darker, 
moment by moment. Prithee, how 
long? 

Conn. YANKEE: Oh, not long. Maybe 
an hour. For a lesson, I will let 
this darkness proceed, and spread 
night in the world; but whether or 
not I will blot out the sun for good 
shall rest with you. These are the 
terms: you shall remain King over 
all your dominions, but you shall 
appoint me your perpetual minister 
and executive, so that I’ll be The 
Boss, and give me as payment, one 
per cent of all revenue I raise for 
the state. Is it satisfactory? 


Artuur: Away with his bonds, and 
set him free! And show him homage, 
high and low, rich and poor, for he 
is a great wizard and magician. Now, 





sir, banish, if you will, this awful 
night. 

Conn. YANKEE (70 himself): Ah, at 
last the eclipse is total. Now is 
the time. (Aloud majestically) Let 
the enchantment dissolve and pass 
harmless away! 

Sounp: Tumultuous cheers in back- 
ground. 

ArtuuR (Proclaiming): Blessings upon 
thee, oh Great Wizard. I, Arthur, 
welcome thee to Camelot as my 
right-hand man. And from this day 
henceforward, shall thy name be 
called . . . The Boss! 

Sounpb: Crowd cheers. 

Artuur (Shouting): Make way! Make 
way! Make way for The Boss! 

Music: Fanfare into royal theme, in 
and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): Well, 
that — miracle, shall we call it? — 
fixed things up as right as right 
could be. Soon news of it traveled 
throughout the Kingdom, and every- 
body knew what a wonderful per- 
son I was. Of course, I couldn’t 
rest on my laurels. The Kingdom 
would get suspicious; besides, I was 
getting restless. I wanted some new 
glories. And so, I began — in- 
venting things. 

Music: Out. 

Conn. YANKEE: Look, Your Majesty. 
My newest invention. 

Artuur: It is a wondrous looking 
thing, but — but what is it? 

Conn. YANKEE: It’s an artificial 
candle. It’s cheaper to manufacture 
— I’ve already started a factory — 
and it’ll give a hundred times the 
light that oil lamps give. 


Artuur (With awe): Indeed! And 


what do you call your new miracle? 

Conn. YANKEE: I’ve given it the name 
... electric light bulb! 

Music: Low-pitched chord. 

Artuur: Another invention, Sir Boss? 

Conn. YANKEE: Yes. A _ collapsible 
sun-shade — it’ll protect you from 
rain, too. And when not in use, 
it can double as walking-stick. I’ve 
got a factory producing twenty 
thousand of them a day. Do you 
like it? 

Arruur (In wonder): Verily, I do. And 
what do you plan to call this won- 
derful device? 

Conn. YANKEE: 
brella? 

Music: Higher chord. 

Conn. YANKEE: Yes, Your Majesty, 
a new invention. It’s a box that is 


How about — um- 


capable of transfixing images of real 
things in miniature on paper. I call 


it a camera. 

Music: Higher chord. 

Conn. YANKEE: It’s a solution with 
which to get your skin much 
cleaner than with ordinary water. I 
plan to name it . . . soap. 

Music: Higher chord. 

Conn. YANKEE: Yes, Your Majesty, 
I’ve just invented shoe polish. 
(Pause) That’s right, Sire, it’s my 
newest, discovery: whipped cream. 
(Pause) Right again, King Arthur. 
Another invention: this one’s the 
printing press. 

Music: A succession of chords mounting 
to a climaz, then, fanfare. 

ArtuurR: I have sent for you, Sir Boss, 
to ask if you would like an ad- 
venture. 

Conn. YANKEE: An... an adventure? 

Artuur: Yes. You must be tired of 





staying here in Camelot year after 
year, just working your humdrum 
miracles, so I thought — or, rather, 
Merlin thought — that you might 
like to go off on an adventure. 

Conn. YANKEE: Merlin did, did he? 

Meruin: Yes, I did, did I. 

Conn: YANKEE: I’m awfully sorry, 
Sire, but much as I'd like to — well, 
I just couldn’t. The factories have 
been going only a few months, and 
the Sunday schools have been in 
operation barely a week. 

Meru: You aren’t afraid that I 
might get the upper hand while 
you’re away, are you? 

Conn. YANKEE (Not quite convincing): 
Of course not. It’s just that — 
well, what adventure could I go on? 

Arruur: Ah, that’s all settled. This 
lady that you see on my right has 
just come to Camelot with a mar- 
velous tale. It seems that her mis- 
tress is a captive in a vast and 
gloomy castle, along with forty- 
three other young and beautiful 
girls. 

ALISANDE (A_ sweet, innocent voice): 
Forty-four, an it please you, Sire. 

ArtHurR: Ah yes; forty-four young 
ladies. The master of this castle is 
a giant, with four arms and one 
eye — in the center of his forehead. 
Your adventure is simply this: find 
the Princess and her ladies! Doesn’t 
it sound exciting? I wish that I 
could go with you, but Guinevere 
would never hear of it. Oh, you 
must be thrilled! 

Conn. YANKEE (Downheartedly): Yes, 
yes, Sire. Thrilled. I can hardly 
control myself. (Weakly, limply) 
Three cheers for adventure. 


Music: Pastoral theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Horses trotting leisurely on a 
dirt road. 

Conn. YANKEE: [| still don’t under- 
stand why you insist upon accom- 
panying me on this fool’s errand, 
young lady. 

ALISANDE: How else then should you 
find the castle, Sir Boss? 

Conn. YANKEE: Oh come, come; you 
don’t mean to say that there really 
is such a place. Your name please? 

ALISANDE: I’m called the Demoiselle 
Alisande de la Carteloise, an it 
please you. 

Conn. YANKEE: Now then, Sandy — 
I’ll call you that, for it’s easier — 
have you brought any letters, any 
documents, any proofs that you are 
trustworthy and truthful? 


ALISANDE: Of a surety, no; and where- 
fore should I? Have I not a tongue, 


and cannot I say all that by myself? 

Conn. YANKEE: But your saying it 
and someone else’s saying it are 
different. 

AuIsANDE: Different? How might 
that be? I fear me I do not under- 
stand. 

Conn. YANKEE: Not understand? 
Can’t you see the difference be- 
tween you — why in Heaven’s name 
do you look so innocent and idiotic? 

ALISANDE (Innocently): I? In truth I 
know not, but it were the will of 
God. 

Conn. YANKEE: Oh, for the love of 
Heaven! (Regaining his calm) Now 
as to this castle — where is it? 

ALISANDE: Oh, as to that, it lieth in a 
far country, many leagues away. 

Conn. YANKEE: Never mind the dis- 





tance; whereabouts does the castle 
lie, in what direction? 

ALISANDE: Ah, please you sir, it hath 
no direction from here, by reason 
that the road lieth not straight but 
turneth evermore. 

Conn. YANKEE: But have you not a 
map — a good map? 

ALISANDE (Puzzled): Is that perad- 
venture the manner of thing which 
of late the unbelievers have brought 
from over the great seas, which 
being boiled in oil, (Fading) and an 
onion and salt added thereto, doth . . 

Music: Gay theme, in and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): Ah, I 
knew right then that the poor girl 
was a liar from the word “Go,” and 
was only stalling for time. And here 
was I, a respectable Wizard of the 
Court of King Arthur, off gala- 
vanting around the countryside with 
a beautiful young demoiselle named 

Why, it was improper! It 

It was scandalous! 
Especially since I was engaged to a 
telephone operator from East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, named Kitty 
Flanagan. (Sighs) Ah, it was doubt- 
ful that I’d ever see her again, or 
ever call her on the telephone, with 
a “Hello, Central.” At first, I did 
think that there might be some 
chance of my returning to the nine- 
teenth century — but as time went 
on, I realized that such would never 
be the case. And so, after much 
wandering around the countryside, 
I finally decided that it was time 
that Sandy and I were married. 
Therefore we returned briefly to 
Camelot. 

Music: Wedding March, in and under. 


Sandy. 
was indecent! 


Artuur: Good health to you both! 
Good health, and long life! 

CLARENCE: Congratulations, Sir Boss. 

lst Woman: Long live Sir Boss and 
Lady Alisande! 

Isr Man: The best of luck in the 
world to you both. 

2nD Woman: My heartiest congratu- 
lations and best wishes! 

2np Man: Long live the happy bride 
and groom! 

(Nore: The above six speeches overlap 
each other, in a montage effect.) 

Music: Wedding March, in and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): Although 
the first few months of our marriage 
were happy ones, in my dreams I 
still wandered thirteen centuries 
away. I could not get the face of 
that telephone operator — the one 
that I had been engaged to in Hart- 
ford — out of my mind. Night after 
night, I would toss upon my pillow, 
and whisper fitfully in my sleep: 
(Whispering) Hello, Central! Hello, 
Central! Hello, Central! (Pause) 
In a little more than a year, Sandy 
presented me with a child, and with 
great magnanimity, she saddled that 
cry of mine, uttered in my sleep, 
upon our little daughter, believing 
it to be the name of some lost darling 
of mine. It touched me to tears, 
and it nearly knocked me off my, 
feet, too, when she smiled up at my 
face and said: 

ALISANDE: The name of one who was 
dear to thee is here preserved, here 
made holy, and the music of it 
will abide always in our ears. Now 
thou’lt kiss me, as knowing the 
name I have given the child. 

Conn. YANKEE: Yes, I know, sweet- 





heart — how dear and good it is of 
you, too! But I want to hear these 
lips of yours, which are also mine, 
utter it first. Then its music will be 
complete. 

ALISANDE (With deep feeling): I have 
called our baby . . . Hello-Central! 

Music: Lively theme, in and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): After a 
year and a half of traipsing around 
the countryside in search of Sandy’s 
mythical Princess, we returned once 
more to the Court of King Arthur. 
At first, I was worried about what 
I could tell His Majesty, but Sandy 
fixed that up just fine. She had lied 
me into the mess; now, she lied me 
out again. 

Music: lighthearted theme, in and 
under. 


ALISANDE: Yes, Your Majesty, we did 
find the forty-four maidens — and 
the Princess. 


But what do you 

They had been turned to 
swine! So we drove them back to 
the Kingdom from which they 
originally came, and had the Sor- 
cerer Glacklick turn them back into 
fair damsels. 

Artruur: But why couldn’t you turn 
them back into humans yourself, 
Sir Boss? 

Conn. YANKEE: Why, er...uh... 

ALISANDE (Aghast): Surely you 
wouldn’t have someone as mighty as 
The Boss associate with swine, 
Your Majesty? Or would you? 

Music: Deitghtful theme, in and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): Time 
marched on, and, I am pleased to 
say, England was altered. I had 
eradicated slavery, knight-errantry, 
serfdom and ignorance. I had estab- 


think? 


lished schools everywhere, and even 
colleges. Baseball was the national 
pastime — King Arthur was my 
prize shortstop! A number of pretty 
good newspapers were in operation, 
and I even had established a weekly 
magazine. Only one thing troubled 
me; that was Merlin. He seemed 
jealous, and was always slinking 
around in corners, whispering to his 
friends in low tones, and sneering 
whenever I passed. No matter, 
though, I thought; I had more im- 
portant business on my mind. Then 
one day... 

Music: Oud. 

ALISANDE (Breathless): Sir! 
Come quickly! 

Conn. YANKEE (Kindly): Easy, dar- 
ling, easy. What is it? 

ALISANDE: Hello-Central. She’s sick 
—the doctor says it’s mem . 
membraneous croup. I don’t know 
what that is — it’s a word he learned 
in one of your colleges. But I’m 
frightened! 

Conn. YANKEE (Calling out): Clarence! 
Fetch my staff of physicians! And 
hurry! 

Music: Urgent theme, in and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice): The doc- 
tors said we must take the child 

‘ away if we would coax her back to 
health and strength again. And she 
must have sea air. Quickly I had 
a yacht outfitted, and Sandy, the 
baby, and I took off for a cruise on 
the Mediterranean. I left Clarence 
in charge of things while I was away, 
and for three months I did not set 
foot on English soil. 

Music: Calm theme, in and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (Older voice: seriously, 


Sir Boss! 





urgently): The next time I saw Cam- 
elot, I knew at once that something 
was amiss. As I approached the 
gates of the Castle, Clarence ran 
out to greet me, and by the worried 
expression on his face, I knew that 
there was trouble. 

CLARENCE (Breathless): Sir Boss, at 
last you have come! 

Conn. YANKEE: What is it, Clarence? 
Speak! 

CLARENCE: It was a plot — all of it — 
all Merlin’s idea. As soon as your 
sails were out of the harbor, he 
began a revolution. 

Conn. YANKEE (Numb with shock): 
A — revo... lution? 

CLARENCE: He brought back slavery, 
nobility — everything that you 
worked for years to remove. The 


people were only too ready for 
things to go back to their old state. 
It was no good for you to try to 


change them. 

Conn. YANKEE (Heartbroken): My 
dreams . . . my dreams of a re- 
public . . . all gone, all smashed. 
What of the King? 

CLARENCE: Dead. It is no use, I say. 
No use at all! 

Conn. YANKEE (Determined): Come, 
Clarence. There is work to do. 

CLARENCE: Work? Where? 

Conn. YANKEE: We must destroy the 
schools, the factories, the colleges, 
lest they fall into Merlin’s hands. 
We must destroy them; else, they 
destroy England. 

Music: Dramatic theme, in and under. 

Sounp: Explosions in background. 

Conn. YANKEE (Bitterly): Look at 
them, Clarence. Factories, schools, 
everything — blown to smithereens. 
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And by my own hand; that’s the 
irony of it. 

CLARENCE: The work of a lifetime 
gone, in one fell swoop. What took 
you three-and-thirty years to build, 
destroyed in three-and-thirty min- 
utes. 

Conn. YANKEE: It was the only way. 
I knew it would come to this, I 
think; yes, I knew it all along. 
That’s why I had the dynamite 
charges set under every building as 
soon as they were completed — in 
preparation for an event such as 
this. England simply wasn’t ready 
for me, that’s all. 

CLARENCE: But it’s not right, it’s not 
fair. 

Conn. YANKEE: There can be no talk 
of right and fair. Go; see to the de- 
struction of the newspaper office. 

CLARENCE: The newspaper office? That 
too? 

Conn. YANKEE: That too. 
follow you in a moment. 

Music: Tense theme, in and under. 

Conn. YANKEE (T'0 himself): Just these 
last power lines to cut, and then it’s 
finished. There... and... (Ezert- 
ing pressure) ...ugh! There! Now 
everything’s done that must be done. 

Meruin: Not everything, Sir Boss. 

Conn. YANKEE (Surprised): Wha. . .? 
Who spoke? Merlin! 

MERLIN (Maliciously): Aye, Merlin. 
You see, Sir Boss, I win after all. I 
still have the upper hand here; I 
shall always have the upper hand 
here. 

Conn. YANKEE: Not as long as I am 
alive. 

MERLIN: Just so; and that is the one 
task that remains in the destruction 


Go. Tl 





of your Empire. I will not try magic 

with you; we understand each other 

too well for that. I shall only use — 

this dagger! 

Conn. YANKEE: Wha...? Aggh! 

Sounp: Body Falling. 

Meruin: There now, Sir Boss! I, 
Merlin, am once again triumphant. 

ALISANDE (Fading on): Husband, Clar- 
ence told me I might find you here. . 
What’s this? Merlin! Where is Sir 
Boss? (Pause) Stabbed! 

MeruIn: He’s unconscious; aye, in my 
power at’ last! 

ALISANDE (Sobbing): Husband! 

MeErtiin: It is now my turn to work an 
enchantment — an enchantment to 
send Sir Boss back to wherever he 
came from. (Calling aloud) Thag- 
litch! Ee-randabar! Sophoclus! 
Sophoclee! 

Conn. YANKEE (A weird, echoing qual- 

ity in his voice): Goodbye, Alisande! 


www ewve 


Music: Rapid succession of ascending 
chords. 

Sounp: Murmur of bewildered factory 
workers. 

Conn. YANKEE (Coming out of a coma): 

Alisande! Alisande! 





WorkER (Bewildered): Alisande? Hey, 
who’s Alisande? Come on, Boss, 
wake up. I didn’t mean to hit you 
so hard, honest! 

Conn. YANKEE: Clarence . . . Merlin 
... eclipse. 

Worker: Yeah, the eclipse, Boss. You 
were right about that. Now wake 
up, Boss. (Pleading) Please! 

Conn. YANKEE: Where . . . where am I? 

Worker: You're in the factory, Boss. 

I was afraid you were never going 

to come around. 
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of your Empire. I will not try magic 
with you; we understand each other 
too well for that. I shall only use — 
this dagger! 

Conn. YANKEE: Wha...? Aggh! 

Sounp: Body Falling. 

MERLIN: There now, Sir Boss! I, 
Merlin, am once again triumphant. 

ALISANDE (Fading on): Husband, Clar- 
ence told me I might find you here. . 
What’s this? Merlin! Where is Sir 
Boss? (Pause) Stabbed! 

MERLIN: He’s unconscious; aye, in my 
power at last! 

ALISANDE (Sobbing): Husband! 

Mer iin: It is now my turn to work an 
enchantment — an enchantment to 
send Sir Boss back to wherever he 
came from. (Calling aloud) Thag- 
litch! Ee-randabar! Sophoclus! 
Sophoclee! 

Conn. YANKEE (A weird, echoing qual- 
ity in his voice): Goodbye, Alisande! 


Music: Rapid succession of ascending 
chords. 

Sounp: Murmur of bewildered factory 
workers. 

Conn. YANKEE (Coming out of a coma): 
Alisande! Alisande! 


Worker (Bewildered): Alisande? Hey, 
who’s Alisande? Come on, Boss, 
wake up. I didn’t mean to hit you 
so hard, honest! 

Conn. YANKEE: Clarence . . . Merlin 
... eclipse. 

Worker: Yeah, the eclipse, Boss. You 
were right about that. Now wake 
up, Boss. (Pleading) Please! 

Conn. YANKEE: Where . . . where am I? 

Worker: You’re in the factory, Boss. 
I was afraid you were never going 
to come around. 

Conn. YANKEE: Huh? What? You’re 
sure this isn’t Camelot? 

Worker: It’s the factory, the fac- 
tory. Where did you think you were? 

Conn. YANKEE: Why in. . . oh, never 
mind. You’d probably never be- 
lieve me, even if I told you. Be- 
sides, it was all just a dream. 

MERLIN (Eerie and distant, speaking 
through miles and centuries): It was 


the only way, Sir Boss. The only 
way. 
Conn. 
voice. How can it be? It was only 


YANKEE (Bewildered): That 


a dream. (Pause) Or... was it? 


Music: Full to finish. 


THE END 
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